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ie CUSTOMERS who buy often—pay promptly 
—use credit wisely, are the ones who mean 
PROFITS to you. You can tell whether this 
"ll young lady is that type of customer! Her pay- 
ing record, like that of most buyers in your 
city, can be obtained from your Credit Bureau. 
FACTBILT credit bureau reports enable you 
a to select credit customers of the greatest value 
git 4 to your firm. 
2B Call the Bureau for the RECORD before 


making your next credit sale. 
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DO NOT KNOW whether there has ever 
been any attempt by credit associations in their 
various bodies to ban Omar Khayyam. 1 still 
wonder whether they should not because those of 
you who remember the English translation of the 
old Persian poet will recall the verse: 
“Some sigh for the Glories of This World; and 
some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 
Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum!” 


I know that through a highly organized system 
you do not permit those who are dealing on a 
credit basis to forget the credit and merely take 
the cash for the moment, and that is as it should 
be. 

I think perhaps one can carry that quotation of Omar 
Khayyam a little further and suggest that just as it would 
be unwise for us to forget the credit aspect of our domestic 
life, it would also be equally unwise for us to forget the 
rumbling of that distant drum, which unfortunately to- 
day is not so distant and must seem close to those who 
are reading the newspapers with care and day by day fol- 
lowing the informative addresses that one hears over the 
radio. 

Foreign Ministers of the four major powers are meet- 
ing in Paris in an effort to reach agreement upon the 
details of a peace treaty to be submitted to those nations 
which were united in the hour of victory last year. In 
New York, the Security Council of the United Nations 
Organization has had no greater success than the meet- 
ing in Paris. Complete and crushing victory in Europe 
is now more than a year in the past. The equally crush- 
ing and more dramatic victory over Japan has been a 
matter of historical record for more than nine months. 
And yet we are having it impressed upon us more force- 
fully every day that victory and peace are not synonymous 
terms. 

It is against such a background that we must read the 
reports of competent observers who tell us that through- 
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out Europe and the East there is a growing conviction 
that the major powers are headed for another war. With 
the storm signals already flying in so many quarters, there 


is nothing of greater concern to thoughtful people every- 
where in this first year of victory than the question of 
whether there is to be war or peace. 

Those of us whose memories go back to the days im- 
mediately after the first World War must be most im- 
pressed with the great difference between the sentiment 
which was abroad in the world at that time and the 
sentiment which exists today. In the spring of 1919 peo- 
ple everywhere in the victorious countries were jubilant. 
For the victors the war had been won. It had been 
Armageddon. Those who were then meeting at Ver- 
sailles were drafting what was to be a continuing charter 
of peace for the whole world. Following the fourteen 
points of President Wilson, the Peace Treaty was to 
assure the self-determination by small states of their own 
destiny, and there was to be mutual peace and good will 
based upon collective action. That was the dream in 
those days. That was the confident hope of a world 
which had learned the dreadful cost of modern war. 
Many years passed before those hopes turned to dust. 

Think of the difference in the spring of 1946. Many 
thousands of young men and women in the uniform of 
many nations are still far from home. The demobiliza- 
tion of our civilian armies is not yet nearing completion, 
and yet it is impossible to speak with confidence of peace 
when in so many lands there is no peace. The dreadful 
truth is that in this year 1946 you and I and all the peo- 
ple of the world face the threat of another war, more 
devastating, more destructive to civilization and more 
clearly taking form than any which has yet threatened 
the world. Famine and actual starvation for millions 
of helpless people threaten the very structure of world 
society. Another war would carry that destruction and 
that despair still further. For that reason, the war which 
threatens us now is the greatest threat to civilization since 
the Dark Ages. The forces behind that threat are no 
more evil than those which broke upon an unready world 
in 1939; but if the storm should break within the next 
few years its fury will fall upon a world organization 
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which has been so strained already that the consequences 
would be infinitely worse for every one of us than the 
terrifying consequences of the war through which we 
have so recently passed. At such a time no man or woman 
who is asked to speak upon such a subject to any responsi- 
ble gathering has a right to gloss over the stern and 
ominous truth in any way. 

War can still be avoided. ‘The issue is still in the 
hands of the people themselves in those lands where free- 
dom of speech makes it possible for the warnings of free 
people to be heard. No other subject calls for discussion 
so much as this basic question upon which all security 
rests. 

Our brightest visions are of social security, better liv- 
ing conditions, broader and happier life in every land. 
What will happen to all those hopes if hundreds of 
millions of hungry and despairing people are once again 
thrown into the dreadful cauldron of war? All other 
security, all other happiness will disappear in the consum- 
ing insecurity and unhappiness of that devastating event. 
It is with that thought in mind, and with the firm con- 
viction that we can still prevent war, that | intend to 
examine the lessons of the past few years and take the 
liberty of suggesting ways in which the victors can still 
harvest the fruits of victory for which all have paid so 
great a price. 

In making these remarks, I do wish it clearly under- 
stood that I speak in no official capacity. As the head 
of a provincial government in Canada, I have no direct 
association with international affairs except as an in- 
dividual Canadian. As in the United States, that is the 
governmental responsibility of the Federal government. 
I speak as a citizen of a free country to citizens of an- 
other free country about the future of our children, our 
homes, and all that we love and cherish. In a free coun- 
try, that is not only my right, but to the extent that my 
thoughts can contribute anything to the discussion of 
this subject, it is my duty. 


Beginning of World War I 

When war finally broke upon the world in September 
1939, historians everywhere examined the steps by which 
we had moved so rapidly from the broad basis of the 
peace we thought had been assured by the League of Na- 
tions. Almost without dissent, it was agreed that the 
war really began in Manchuria through the collective 
failure of peace-loving nations to take a firm stand against 
Japan when they invaded the Chinese mainland in 1931. 
It was agreed by every competent historian that if joint 
action had been taken at that time, Japan would have had 
no choice but to withdraw and that the course of aggres- 
sion would have been nipped in the bud. Instead of fol- 
lowing that course, however, the leading statesmen of the 
most powerful nations continued to express their con- 
fidence in continuing peace and, at the same time, per- 
mitted the Japanese to establish themselves in the ancient 
homeland of China’s most vigorous and productive popu- 
lation. 

The next and perhaps more important step came in 
1935 when Italy invaded Ethiopia. It is not difficult to 
understand why people generally had failed to realize 
what Japan’s attack on China meant to the rest of the 
world. Our education had not prepared us to see the 
full consequences of that event. But Italy’s action was 
clearly before the eves of everyone. No well-informed 


person was in any doubt that if Italy were denied supplies 
of fuel oil and gasoline their troops must be withdrawn 
from Ethiopia without a shot being fired. You will re- 
call that oil sanctions against Italy were actually decided 
upon and then withdrawn. 

Then came invasion of the Rhineland. From evidence 
now available for all to read, we know today that any 
show of strength would have forced Germany to turn 
back from that adventure. If the great powers had taken 
a firm stand then, they would have saved the world all 
these years of unspeakable agony and they might also 
have saved the German people as well from their own 
dictatorship. 

From then on, step followed step with ever-increasing 
speed. In 1938 Germany occupied Austria. In the 
spring of 1939 Czechoslovakia was invaded and a new 
European war had become almost inevitable. 

This review of history is a review for which I should 
perhaps apologize because it is a review of events which 
are clear in the mind of everyone. I seek only to bring 
them into focus at this time when it seems to me that 
they hold a tremendously important lesson. 


Confidence in Peace 

This dreadful tale was accompanied at every stage by 
pious expressions of confidence in peace. It all resolved 
itself into one dreadful word now written across every 
continent in letters of blood. That word was “appease- 
ment.” That word was synonymous with “inevitable 
war.” How wise we all were while the war was still 
on. We all asserted that this simple truth would never 
be forgotten. That truth is still the truth. The one, 
clear, unchallengeable lesson of those events is that peace 
can only be preserved by courageous, honest, vigorous 
thought and action. The one sure way to bring war 
again is to permit aggression to advance unchecked until 
the aggressor finally carries his aggressions to a nation 
so large and of so much concern to the rest of the world 
that war comes from the compelling necessity of self- 
preservation. 

It is with those events and those lessons before us that 
we must examine the situation today. Through fear of 
arousing antagonism, the rest of the world refused to 
face the truth about the course which was being followed 
by Germany and her partners. ‘The consequences of that 
failure are visible today in the faces of starving millions 
and in the tragic evidence offered by thousands of military 
cemeteries throughout the world. Let us not follow the 
same course again if we value the priceless heritage of 
freedom won for us at such a price. 

We know the truth. We know that appeasement has 
gone far past the point of Munich. We know that 
Russian aggression is following precisely the same meth- 
ods which were employed by Germany before the out- 
break of war. Again we hear the talk of “capitalist en- 
circlement.” Again we hear about legitimate zones of 
interest for their own protection. Again fifth columns 
are being established, but more openly and on a larger 
scale. One by one, Finland, Poland, Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Eastern 
Czechoslovakia, Persia, and to some extent Hungary, 
have come under the Soviet yoke. Azerbaijan is discussed 
as though this were a single act of interference with the 
domestic affairs of another nation. Azerbaijan is only the 
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most recent step along the tragic path of appeasement 
which has now gone far, far past the point of Munich. 

Before the outbreak of war in 1939, the issue of peace 
or war rested in the hands of seven great powers and 
many smaller but nevertheless powerful states. “Today 
the decision as to peace or war throughout the whole 
world rests with three great powers—the United States, 
Russia and the British Empire. That simplifies the issues 
as it also simplifies the decisions. 

In these remarks and the remaining remarks I make | 
use the expression “The British Empire,” not “Great 
Britain,” not “Canada,” but that wider fellowship which 
has one common loyalty to a single King and to a single 
common cause. It is a partnership of completely free 
nations which in its own integrated organization demon- 
strates for all the rest to see, the possibility of the free 
association of nations with a common purpose and a com- 
mon ideal. But I combine them under the term of “British 
Empire” for the reason that in every war that has been 
fought they have fought as one group, and if war should 
come again they will fight on the same terms, and so it is 
the appropriate term to describe that wide united fellow- 
ship whose conception of freedom, whose conception of 
loyalty, goes back to the common traditions which were 
inherited. 

Three Powers Can Prevent Wars 


That brings the picture into a much clearer focus than 
it ever was in the history of the world before. Small 
nations may start wars with other similarly small nations 
but there are only three powers which can either start or 
prevent a world-wide conflagration. 

If all our historians were wrong and appeasement had 
nothing whatever to do with the events which brought 
about the last war, then we have no reason for concern. 
But if our historians were right as we all seemed to think 
they were during the war years, then, every man, woman 
and child throughout the world should be deeply con- 
cerned about Russian aggression and should urge that 
action be taken now to prevent a repetition of those dread- 
ful days when each one of us was glued to the radio wait- 
ing to be told by the hysterical voice of Hitler whether 
there was to be war or peace. How definitely we all 
said then that it would never happen again while memory 
taught the lessons of those shameless days. Yet in 1946 
there are those who seem to think it is a terrible thing if 
a voice is raised to suggest that the right of national self- 
determination is a right of self-determination which 
should be assured to Finland; Poland, Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Persia, and 
every other country whose freedom has been lost or whose 
freedom of action is now threatened. 

No longer are there any little countries far away. 
With modern aircraft and the power of new scientific 
devices, there is no place in the whole world which is 
not subject to the threat of sudden and overwhelming 
attack by bombers, paratroopers and airborne forces. 
No empty phrases about peace and good will can change 
that reality. There may not appear to be any direct 
threat to us today. But other nations have lost thei 
freedom and we have learned, or at least we all said 
we had learned, that if a wave of aggression is permitted 
to gather head, then, by its own increasing momentum, 
it must inexorably sweep us into another war. 

We fought to establish the principle that nations have 
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the right to determine their own domestic course so long 
as their action does not threaten peace and freedom else- 
where. That applies to Russia as it applies to every 
other nation. The people of Russia must work out their 
own salvation. There has never been any suggestion 
that other nations have the right to tell the people of 
Russia what form of government they should have to 
guide their own affairs within Russia. But each one 
of us has a right and a duty to say that Russia should 
recognize that all her neighbors are entitled to the same 
choice in dealing with their own affairs. 

Above all, we have the right and duty to say in the 
most emphatic terms that no matter what form of govern- 
ment may be acceptable to the people of Russia, they 
have no right to impose Communist dictatorship upon any 
other nation. Having destroyed one form of tyranny 
after tremendous efforts, it would be strange indeed if 
we were to regard with less concern the vigorous efforts 
which are being made to extend even to our own coun- 
tries an equally vile form of tyranny. As a Canadian, 
I assure you that I will do everything I can to prevent 
the spread of Communism in Canada; but I think we 
also have a duty to do all in our power, through the 
United Nations Organization, and otherwise, to make 
sure that those nations which are less fortunately situated 
than we are will be relieved of their Communist shackles 
and will have their freedom of action restored. 

I know there are compelling reasons why many hesi- 
tate to face this issue. For one thing, it is not pleasant 
to even contemplate the possibility of facing the issue 
of war, at a time when everyone has learned all that 
war means. That is one reason why we hesitate to 
face this issue, but there is another reason. A myth 
of Russian military might has been built before the world 
which actually has reached the point that many feel it 
would be impossible to say to Russia, “You must accept 
the principles for which we all fought and upon which 
we all agreed. You can have our friendship and our 
wholehearted friendship, but only upon those condi- 
tions.”” There are those who think that from the military 
point of view that issue cannot be faced. 


The Myth of Qverwhelming 
Military Might 

In the interest, of sanity, in the interest of preventing 
war itself, let us destroy that myth of overwhelming 
Russian military might. Powerful, yes, they are im- 
mensely powerful, with 180 to 200 million people. With 
the countries they have added it is many more than 200 
million people. They are powerful in number, but 
when we are told by the Communist propagandists over 
and over again how they fought Germany alone and 
how they waited for a second front, tell them the truth. 
Tell them there was never a time when there was not 
a second front. As a citizen of the British Empire, | 
do not hesitate to tell any Russian propagandist that 
there was a whole year when the British Empire stood 
alone against the combined might of Germany and her 
associate powers. 

But until the time that Russia came into this war 
and ended her uneasy partnership with Germany, only 
when she was attacked in June 1941, she had been supply- 
ing Germany with the needs of war. I am inclined to 
doubt that she would have stopped if she had not been 
attacked. 
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That is no reflection. It is the historic truth. But 
from that time on there never was a day when Russia 
stood alone against the power of Germany. They were 
driven back, it is true, on the whole front for a tre- 
mendous depth before the snow came in the winter 
of 1941. Then came the summer of 1942. By that 
time we were backed by the full power of the United 
States, which from the beginning of the war had been 
assisting us so tremendously. I have stood there in the 
airdromes of Britain watching the bombers of the air 
forces of the Empire and of the United States going out 
day after day, night after night, pounding to pieces the 
German military machine and directing its main attacks 
against the synthetic oil plants and the communications 
systems upon which the German armies in Russia de- 
pended. I have sat afterwards in the briefing rooms 
examining the photographs of the damage done to those 
great fuel plants and have recognized there the answer to 
the German retreat in Russia which was just as positive 
an evidence as the glorious valor of the Russian armies 
themselves, because on the one hand were the troops of 
the Russians facing the German land forces and on 
the other side were great masses of bombers and gallant 
young men tearing the heart out of the mobile German 
war machine. If it had not been for our bombers, those 
bombers flown by young men through one of the greatest 
accidents of history, one of the greatest events of his- 
tory, able over their intercommunicating telephones to 
speak to each other in the same tower, Russia never 
could have stood against the might of Germany. Had 
Germany been able to maintain the fuel supplies for her 
mobile armored forces, Russia with all her valor could 
not have withstood the storm. 


Russia Did Great Things 

They did great things. They lost millions and millions 
of men. They unquestionably absorbed the main shock 
of the land forces of Germany, but do not let any Com- 
munist propagandist tell you that that was their job 
alone. Just remind them, compared with the air forces 
of the United States and the British Empire, compared 
with the naval forces of the United States and the British 
Empire, that Russia neither had an air force nor a navy 
in terms comparable to ours. 

That is no reflection on what they did. It is a simple 
statement on the basis of the balance of the arithmetic of 
war. Those things should be remembered for this rea- 
son, that today it is even more vital than ever before 
that we see where the vital supplies must go. The 
British Empire and the United States are relatively as 
supremely strong as they were in the closing days of 
the war. By all means, let us pay tribute to what Rus- 
sia did, but let us say just a little more about our own 
strength as well, because our action will be a little safer 
if we do. 

Not one word I have said can properly be described as 
anti-Russian. I have unbounded admiration for the 
sublime courage of the Russian people and I can only 
hope that in their own way and in their own good time 
they will establish within their own country that freedom 
which they so richly deserve; but that is their own 
business. What I have been saying is anti-aggression and 
anti-appeasement. It is also frankly anti-Communist. 
I have seen the reality of Communism in Russia. I am 


The 25 Year Club 


THIRTY-SEVEN MEMBERS of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association attended the organizational meet- 
ing of the 25 Year Club, held at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 15, 1946. The suggestion that 
such a club be organized came from Past President Erwin 
Kant, who served as chairman of the meeting. 

Following an hour or more of good fellowship and 
brief remarks by many of the “old timers,” the following 
officers were elected: President, Erwin Kant, Ed. 
Schuster & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; Vice-President, 
Max Meyer, Nebraska Credit Co., Lincoln, Neb.; and 
Secretary, Annie Mae Polk, Loveman, Berger & Teitle- 
baum, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 

A Sheaffer Lifetime pen and pencil set was presented 
to Clarence F. Jackson, Credit Manager, Famous-Barr 
Co., St. Louis. Mr. Jackson completed 52 years with 
that company recently, and announced his retirement 
effective June 1. He has been a member of the National 
Retail Credit Association since 1913 and in 1916 served 
as Vice-President. All present at the meeting joined in 
wishing him many happy years on his farm just outside 
St. Louis and expressed the hope that he would attend 
many more meetings of the 25 Year Club. 

The next meeting, in the form of a breakfast or 
luncheon, will be held at the 33rd Annual Business Con- 
ference of the N.R.C.A. in St. Louis, June 16-19, 1947. 

All who have been members of N.R.C.A. for 25 years 
Or more are requested to send their names to the Na- 
tional office. A handsome membership card will be 
issued later in the year. 

Upon retirement, all members of the N.R.C.A. hold- 
ing membership for 25 years or more will also be awarded 
an honorary life membership in the N.R.C.A. This pro- 
vision was made in an amendment to the N.R.C.A. By- 
Laws at the Conference in Cleveland in May. 





talking about what I have seen with my own eyes, 
not what I have read in the propaganda material that 
is sent out. I hate that kind of tyranny, just as I hate 
Nazi, Fascist or any other form of tyranny, and I do 
not want to see it imposed by force upon any other nation. 

If the people of the United States and the British 
Empire stand together at this extremely solemn hour in 
the world’s history, and forgetting their minor differences 
keep clearly before their eyes the great principles of 
freedom which are their common heritage, then the 
whole world, including the people of Russia, can live 
in peace and freedom. 

Two paths lie before us. One leads to certain war, 
a war more terrible than man has ever known. The 
other leads to peace, a peace with glorious and widening 
horizons brought within our reach by the ever-expanding 
power of science. The choice is still ours to make. 
It is the choice of free people. The fate of the world, 
civilization itself, depends upon the continuing friendship 
and unity of purpose of those who live within the free 
lands of the United States and the British Empire. 
That is the hope. That is the challenge thrown to 
every one of us. ake 
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me CONSUMER LOOKS oe secact ere 


Dorothy Cotton 


Continued from June CREDIT WORLD 

Convenience of the charge account is again questioned 
by those women who lose time by waiting for an O.K. 
from the credit department when they make purchases. 
But by and large, the consumer is aware that many 
stores in Baltimore are taking measures to prevent this 
situation. Several persons questioned like the system 
used by some stores in town of sending a thirty-day card 
of good credit standing. “They feel that is the simplest 
way to bring their credit standing up to date with little 
trouble. They are light and convenient to carry. Of 
the persons questioned who voiced an annoyance at wait- 
ing for a credit O.K., the greater majority spoke in favor 
of the Charga-Plates. One woman said, “Since the obvi- 
ous answer to eliminating the wait for an O.K. from the 
credit department is personal customer identification, let 
us do away with the nuisance of the little paper charge 
slip that is changed every month. The Charga-Plate, 
which is your permanent identification, is far more satis- 
factory.” 

Mrs. N. S., a temporary resident of Baltimore from 
the midwest, was for Charga-Plates and suggested that 
Baltimore stores consider the Charga-Plate plan being 
practiced in St. Louis. When a customer in that city 
opens a charge account at a store, she is issued a single 
uniform Charga-Plate that can be used when credit is 
applied for in any other store. The store that issues the 
Charga-Plate puts their own individual nick in the corner 
of the plate, as a means of identifying their own charge 
customers. When the customer opens an account at 
another store, she presents this same Charga-Plate, and 
the second store puts their own identifying nick on the 
plate. Consequently, whether a shopper has one or a 
dozen accounts she must carry only one Charga-Plate. 

There were some other suggestions, too. One was the 
suggestion that stores go back to the prewar system of 
installment paying, allowing the customer to put one- 
fifth down on an item and further pay, according to a 
personal contract, a stipulated sum each month until 
the merchandise was completely paid for. This con- 
sumer’s reasoning was, that salaries are gradually decreas- 
ing and people will not be able to make bulk payments as 
they are doing now, that unless the prewar installment 
plan is resumed these people will stop buying. 

Two businesswomen voiced almost identical sugges- 
tions that another wartime credit practice be continued 
as a permanent plan, that of freezing charge accounts. 
Both these women claimed that they freeze their own 
accounts voluntarily when they reach the saturation point 
financially, but many people do not have the will power 
or the conscience to do that. A general freezing system 
safeguards everyone from spending far beyond their in- 
comes. “Freezing is more important now,” said Mrs. 
M. R., “than it was during the war, because there is 
still not enough merchandise available to supply normal 
demands. We all know that purchasing power in excess 
of goods available creates shortages and adds to the 
dangers of inflation.” 
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Perhaps continuation of the freezing system and pro 
motional stress placed upon it by credit departments 
would bring a greater number of charge customers into 
the stores. The temptation to overbuy or spend money 
beyond their normal incomes is the main reason given 
by consumers who do not take advantage of using credit 
plans. When the noncredit consumers were questioned 
as to their reasons for not using retail credit the answers 
were, “I never know when to stop buying when I know 
my credit is good and I do not want to run the risk of 
ruining my credit,” or, “My husband will not let me 
have a charge. He knows how easy it is for me to run 
up a bill.” The reason given in other instances by those 
who do not use credit was simply, “I do not like bills 
hanging over my head.’”” One woman summed up that 
reaction by saying, “I have enough bills to take care of 
with the milk and paper deliveries and our insurance. I 
do not want any more to worry about.” But remember, 
only a scant 7.5 per cent of those contacted used no credit 
plans whatsoever. 

Are these 7.5 per cent satisfied with their cash deal- 
ings? By and large, they are. They impose the non- 
credit rule upon themselves for their protection against 
themselves. Two questioned consumers ask for more 
consideration for the “neglected” cash customer. Busi- 
nesswoman, Miss R. E., said, “Yes, I find charge ac- 
counts convenient and I think I receive better all-around 
service because of them, but I feel this reflects badly on 
the stores’ policies. Stores have made a practice of hold- 
ing back hard-to-get items, like sheer hose, for their pre- 
ferred charge customers; and the cash customer is out 
of luck. Is this fair?” A man told the story of buying 
some $900 worth of furniture from a store and paying 
for it entirely in cash. Because he cannot see his way 
clear to keep an account at the store, he is never afforded 
the consideration of being sent notices of sales. He asks, 
“Would it not be possible for stores to keep a record of 
large cash purchases so that the good cash customer could 
receive sale literature?” 

Let us review this credit picture from the consumer’s 
side of the fence. Mrs. Consumer likes credit dealings 
because : 

1. She feels that her credit merits her better service. 

2. It makes the returning of merchandise easier. 

3. It is convenient when immediate cash is low. 

+. It helps her balance her budget. 

Mrs. Consumer is annoyed with retail credit because : 

1. Her integrity at times is questioned unnecessarily. 


2. All her statements are not issued at one approximate 
date. 

3. Sufficient care is not taken in getting her name 
spelled correctly. 

4. Returns and credits are not promptly synchronized 

5. She loses time in waiting for her O.K. when she 


makes a charge purchase. 
She suggests the universal use of Charga-Plates; she 
suggests the return to the prewar installment system, 
and continuation of the wartime freezing plan. *** 
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Burroughs machines are used extensively 

by the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, | 
Chicago—one of thousands of banks , ' 
listed as satisfied Burroughs users. 
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For more than fifty years, Burroughs has worked in close, 
— continuous association with business men everywhere 

a in helping them solve their figuring and accounting problems. 
4 D The experience gained through this long association 

explains, in part, Burroughs’ recognized ability to analyze 
office procedures and requirements . . . to make practical, 
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me install and apply the machines and methods that provide 
IN MACHINES maximum accuracy and efficiency at minimum expense. 
name IN COUNSEL This experience, plus Burroughs’ continuing program of new 
IN SERVICE machine developments to meet ever-changing business 
ized needs, is an important reason why you see Burroughs 
1 she machines wherever you go. 
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LEADERSHIP for TOMORROW 


MERICAN BUSINESS needs to raise its 
sights in relation to some of the problems we 
are facing. Clark-Babbitt organization, the offshoot 
of the National Fireworks, made the bombs that 
Jimmy Doolittle dropped on Tokio; we furnished 
20 millimeter rounds of ammunition. Mr. E. C. 
Babbitt, President of the Clark-Babbitt Industries, 
now with some 10 or 12 industries, is not only 
interested in the industrial development of Amer 
ica, but is in that group of management that 
recognizes that unless besides the physical devel 
opment of industry we develop the character of 
the individual employees and the people of this 
land, we are headed for trouble in the days that 
are ahead. 

We are in the midst of a shrinking world. It is nice 
to think that Melbourne, Australia, is closer to New 
York by airline than Los Angeles is by train; what an 
experience it is nowadays to put your shoes on in 
Cleveland and untie them the same evening in London! 
The things that are happening in the corners of the world 
are more familiar to us than what is happening unde 
the roof of our next-door neighbor. Into this confusing 
world we have thrown the youth of this nation. Is 
it any wonder that youth stands confused? If we are 
honest with ourselves, when we close the doors of out 
rooms these days, we are a bit confused. 

My message comes out of the book of life. During 
those 22 years that I was personnel director and director 
of training at the New York Stock Exchange, our former 
management (before something happened down there in 
Washington) allowed me great freedom to answer the 
calls of our great nation by addressing service organiza- 
tions and conferences, such as yours, and to serve the 
school children of America. It has been a rare privilege 
of mine. They tell me I have spoken to more youth in 
this nation than any other businessman. 


CAMERON BECK is 
Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Clark-Babbitt In- 
dustries, New York, and 
National Southern Prod- 
ucts, Corp., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. For 22 years he was 
employed by the New York Stock Exchange 
as Personnel Director. He was formerly Di- 
rector of Public Relations for National Fire- 
works, Inc. Mr. Beck is an outstanding voca- 
tional and industrial consultant, lecturer and 
traveler. This is an address given before the 
32nd Annual Business Conference of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 13-16, 1946. 
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Cameron Beck 


Three years ago on the Pacific Coast, I spoke at a 
meeting of youths that were 75,000 students of high 
schools and colleges and universities of California. Far 
more important to me than the assemblies was the 
privilege that was mine of sitting behind closed doors 
with 3,500 of those leaders of tomorrow. In the quiet- 
ness of the room youth told me something about the kind 
of a nation they would like to have, told me something 
about the things they see happening with which they are 
displeased. 

A little while ago a youth, that was much abused in 
a foreign country, one day met a manufacturer. This 
man became interested in the boy and told him about 
a country where the people were free. He explained 
that there was nothing to stop the youth from coming 
to this country. Three years ago the manufacturer died 
in New York; that same lad broke the editorial column 
with my text here. 

It started out by saying the motives which shape a 
man’s life are usually to be found in his early life, and 
so it was that Walker Hexler, the great industrialist that 
had passed on, had built the great hospitals for friend- 
less children in New York City. 

One thing I am discovering in my journeys from 
coast to coast is that our American management is be- 
ginning to crack. Men with courage in their hearts and 
faith in Almighty God who should be going forward in 
a crusade in this crucial hour, have now fallen into a 
pathetic retreat. It is time for men and women, some 
young boys and men who have shown any amount of 
courage under fire, to help this country back on its feet, 
to do some substantial thinking. We are fooling our- 
selves; we have been fooling ourselves up to now. We 
are forgetting the meaning of those words of Ruskin, the 


poet, who said, “Nothing without labor and nothing 


without toil.” 

Several years ago, I was waiting to appear on a 
program with my friend, Douglas Mallock, the poet 
of Michigan. We had a heavy program and when it was 
over, Douglas said, “Come to my room.” We went 
down and had a visit. Douglas typed out four lines and 
handed them to me. These words were written four 
years before Pearl Harbor, and I do not know whether 
they were the words of a poet or a prophet. He said: 

“A troubled world rolls on and out of the troubled world. 

Free men falter on. 

We are the weak links for a little while, 

Selling our freedom for a frown or a smile.” 

Several years ago I traveled across the continent to 
speak to the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. At the 
close of that meeting a great industrialist on the Pacific 
Coast came up and said, “Cameron, business is fine. We 
have just shipped sixty-five million dollars worth of scrap 
iron to Japan.” On the coast three years ago, I dropped 
in to see this industrialist friend and I said, “I dropped 
in to ask you one question: How did that investment of 
sixty-five million dollars turn out?” He answered, “It is 
going to cost us, the American people, the lives of count- 
less thousands of the flower of American youth, plus 
six hundred and fifty million dollars.” 
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I thought of it when I spoke at the Newton D. Baker 
Hospital at Martinsburg, West Virginia. There I 
talked to 2,500 of the youth of this nation who know 
there has been a war. 

I attended the Boston Chamber of Commerce as the 
representative of National Fireworks, when Mr. Johnson 
introduced Ward, the radioman of the Wasp, I saw 770 
of the great industrial world, of which we are all a 
part, drop to absolute silence. The youth said, “Gentle- 
men, | was asked if I would not go to the mother of my 
chum and tell her about her boy. I just could not. The 
boy had to jump 82 feet off the deck of the Wasp into 
the ocean.”’ 

This war is not yet won and the young men and 
women in this organization have a great challenge offered 
them today to help reconstruct the land and get us back 
on a solid foundation. 

We are passing through a phase of four distinct periods. 
The first I call a period of economic instability. How are 
we going ahead in this business world, of which we are all 
apart, until we know what the dollar is worth, until we 
know what goods are going to be? I happen to have a 
Cadillac. I should be traveling in a jeep. Recently I 
went into the Cadillac agency and said, “Peters, what 
is that 1946 car worth?” ‘There was one on the shipping 
platform. The proprietor of that business establish- 
ment turned around and said, “I do not know.” | 
turned around and looked into the factory where I saw 
18 mechanics at work. I saw a capital investment of at 
least $200,000, yet the man who had to have customers 
come into his store to give those men employment, to 
run a business, to supply goods did not even know what 
his product was worth—economic instability. 

The second period I call emotional hysteria. Might 
I offer the suggestion that any of you who have the. re- 
sponsibility of employing people, be extremely careful 
about how you deal with the returning veterans. Many 
of them have had terrific experiences, more horrible than 
most of us can imagine. A good friend of mine said that 
his brother was just back from a German camp. He 
seemed all right for several weeks and then one afternoon 
about 2:00 he cracked completely; he had to be taken 
away in an army ambulance. Maybe that is what hap- 
pened to the veteran on Fifth Avenue. He is suffering 
now; he shot two couples. The trouble was he thought 
it out wrong. 

Everyone Is Jumpy 


Mayor Harriman of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
told me, “Cameron, everyone is jumpy. I was in Wash- 
ington for a war meeting. I wanted to send a telegram. 
I went to the Western Union desk and said, ‘I would like 
to send this wire.’ I was never so shocked as when the 
clerk said, ‘Can’t you read?’” 

He said, “What do you mean?” 

She said, “If you can’t read, I will read it for you: 
‘This office closes at 10:00 p.m.’ ”’ 

He said, “This is a vital war message and it is only a 
minute after ten.” 

She said, “Say, if you want to send it, take it over to 
the office.” 

My friend took it over to the office. Any young chap 
who had been shot at by the Germans, bombed, returned, 
and heard that should have slapped her ; but he would not. 





He would have done exactly what the rest of us have 
been doing. 

Out in Kansas I was asked if I did not want to take 
a trip through a particular store; I was asked if I would 
come down to a meeting the next morning. The man 
inviting me said he had a personnel problem in his store. 
I went there and we sat at the cashier’s desk. He said, 
“At the front door there is a customer who comes in 
here twice a year. She buys $100.00 worth of merchandise 
in the spring and $100.00 in the fall. On one of her 
visits, a gum-chewing clerk went over and spoke to her. 
Pretty soon my good customer walked out the door. | 
saw what happened, grabbed my hat and ran after her. 
| apologized for the clerk’s bad manners. She came back 
to the store with me and I personally sold her $90.10 
worth of merchandise.” 

It was a personnel manager who said to me, “Cameron, 
we have lost our oldest employee.” 

I said, “That is too bad. How long was he with you?” 

“He was with us four and one-half days.” 


The Problem Will Not be Settled by Politics 


I have an idea we are not going to settle this problem 
by politics. I have an idea we are not going to see any 
substantial change in this until two people go after one 
job. That may be heresy. As long as we are paying peo- 
ple 82% cents an hour for sitting around, they are not 
going to be content to go out and work for any of us. 
Not until that condition alters will there be a change. 

This “don’t care” attitude is already getting into the 
mind and blood stream of the youth you must depend 
upon. Not one of you would have a job unless you had 
customers; it is these future customers that are getting 
fixed in their mind this philosophy that is running wild in 
this country, “that the less you do and the more you can 
get for it, the better off you will be tomorrow.” 

There is a tragedy awaiting unless we raise our sights 
and get after that problem and begin to give a new and 
more intelligent cooperation to the people who are deal- 
ing with the future youth. Within three years most of 
these young people will attain voting age. 

The third period I call international hatred. I ask you 
seriously, how are we going to be able to get an interna- 
tional peace until we get rid of international hatred ; how 
can we have international peace until we establish some 
way of getting along with our neighbors on the same 
street? This is a problem that must be solved in every 
city I have visited. I have found a group of people that 
are perfectly willing to sit right down and write the 
peace of Europe or the peace of the Orient, people who 
cannot agree with their neighbors. 

The fourth period I call a period of religious or edu- 
cational insecurity. You know we are a strange people, 
after all. On a western trip, the superintendents of 
schools, one after another, came up to me and said, 
“Cameron, you get around. You know businessmen. 
Why is it that businessmen of our country will pay the 
janitors of our courthouses more than they will pay the 
superintendents of schools? I offer it merely as a warn- 
ing today without any connection with education, but as 
one who has crossed the doorsteps of schools for many, 
many years. Unless we can quickly raise our sights 
in relation to the obligation, we are going to have the 
finest unionization of teachers this country has ever seen. 
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The moment you get this, you have a political ball roll- 
ing into the school system. That will mean the elimina- 
tion of capable teachers and nothing but political appoint- 
ments. We have to face that problem in everyone of 
our communities today, not tomorrow; tomorrow it will 
be too late. 

The trouble is that management has been so busy it 
has allowed a militant labor organization to step in; they 
will do it and will take the leadership. 

Now in this nation we must wake up quickly to what 
is happening, and I am speaking from Boston to San 
Francisco, clear through the Missouri valley. The prob- 
lem is facing us; it is at our door now. 

Some time ago I attended a National Convention of 
Historians at Plymouth on Massachusetts Bay. It was 
there that Dr. Condon of Maine reminded us that duty, 
honor, pride in work well done is slipping. Why should 
I say it when you have seen it in everyone of your cities. 
Pride in work well done is fading out of the picture for 
the American workman. Again, repeating, it is getting 
into the minds of youth. 


Pride in Work Well Done 

Some years ago at the Wall Street branch of the Stock 
Exchange, I had one of these youths that I liked so 
much sitting at my desk. I asked him about himself. He 
said, “Mr. Beck, I am leaving. I am going to be a 
doctor.” I said, “Do you mean you would give up this 
opportunity here? Why, your grandfather would have 
taken your father to the president and said, ‘If you teach 
my boy banking you will not have to pay him any salary.’ 
Anyway, you will have a pretty nurse at your side with a 
bottle of smelling salts.” 

Just then Oscar came in. Oscar was our carpenter. 
I called the dean over and said, “Sit down, Oscar, and 
tell the boy the story.” Once again I heard it. He be- 
gan, “For seven years my father apprenticed me to the 
best carpenter in all of Denmark for my board. One 
morning when I came back I found all the molding | 
had put up the day before in a heap on the floor. The 
boss called me over and said, ‘Oscar, who put the molding 
up?’ I said, ‘I did.” He grabbed me by the pants, turned 
me over his knee and spanked me. ‘The tears rolled down 
my cheeks and I wrote my resignation, but when I got 
into the house, my father said, “What did the boss do?’ 
I told him he gave me a beating. He said, ‘Come here, 
I will give you another one. Now get back on the job.’ 
When I got back, the boss said, ‘What did your father 
do?’ I said, ‘He gave me a beating.’ He said, ‘Comé 
here, I will give you another.’ ” 

Then with tears streaming down his face, he was told 
by the master carpenter to get up and put the molding 
up right. 

But I wish that philosophy would come back across the 
nation, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, into our daily 
tasks and into the daily tasks of those people on the pay 
rolls. It is the philosophy that, “a thing is not done un- 
less it is done right.”” We would have better workmen 
and better work. 

In the office of the chairman of the National Fireworks 
there is a wooden box. I call it a gold box. It was 
made in our carpentet shop at West Hanover, Massa- 
chusetts. It wrapped 20 pounds of 250 mm. and it went 
down on one of the ships and eventually the Navy De- 
partment ‘salvaged it. Mr. Clark has on his desk a letter 
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from the Admiral. It says, “Mr. Clark, we thought 
you would like to have this box, for the 100 rounds of 
ammunition that was in it was at the bottom of the 
Pacific. After it was recovered we fired the ammunition 
and all of it fired accurately without the loss of a single 
shell.” 

Arthur, an old man out in our factory made that box. 
One day I said, “Arthur, come upstairs.” 1 took him 
into the President’s office and pointed to the box. He 
said, “‘I made that box,” and those were his only words. 
That man knew the dignity of labor and pride of work- 
manship. He turned to me with words that are memo- 
rable. He said, “Cameron, it has stood the test.” 

That leaves the making of America in your hands. Can 
it stand the test? The world is upside down and you 
have to help stabilize it, to establish credit based on 
charge, the only hope that this nation has for the days 
that are ahead. 


During those three years that | was out at the National 
Fireworks, I commuted between my home in New York 
and Providence, Rhode Island. One day I met a fine 
youth. He told me of the Remington-Rand Company. 
This Company has a building a mile and one-half long 
full of airplane propellers. He said, ‘There are 40 of 
us who are going back as foremen.”’ And when I got to 
New Haven I faced 400 men in industry, not manage- 
ment, not foremen, not supervisors, but the rank and 
file, and I said, ““Men, I have a question. I have yet to 
find anyone who can give me an answer when I ask it, 
and if there is any one of you 400 men who can give me 
an answer it will have paid me for the trip from New 
York!” You never heard such dead silence. The youth 
asked me this same question. He said, “Mr. Beck, why is 
it that the men in the factory making airplane propeller 
blades for the boys out on the battlefield could make 8 
propeller blades a day, yet they limit their production 
to 4?” 

I told this story to my plumber. I said, “Why, Mr. 
Hoffman, isn’t that a tragedy?’ He said, “Last Monday 
my firm lent me to a national firm to clean the blowers. 
By lunch time I had cleaned + blowers. During lunch a 
man came up and said, ‘Aren’t you the man who cleans 
the blowers? How many did you clean this morning?’ 
I said I had clearied four. He said, ‘Four a day is our 
limit.’ ’ 


The Faith of Our Fathers 


How long will this go on? It will last until we, the 
people, say it has to stop. Politics everywhere, but where 
are our statesmen in America today who have the moral 
courage to head us back to the faith of our fathers and 
get our feet on solid ground ? 

You are dealing with character, the most valuable asset 
that any business has. It is the backbone of credit, if | 
understand the credit business correctly. For two years 
on Wall Street I saw that principle being worked out 
every day of the working week. I saw men who did not 
have much collateral, but who had unimpeachable names, 
step up and get money from banks and brokerage houses. 

The four suggestions I offer are in relation to this 
human element that most of us have to deal with, no 
matter in what work we are engaged. The first I call 
the responsibility to our employer. I think the American 
employer today is the most black-jacked man in America 
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{e gets it in the neck from one end of the nation to the 
other.. A lot of folks that have never known what it is 
to create a pay roll are in Washington telling us how to 
spend it. The honest-to-God American employer is the 
backbone of every one of our jobs, and yet he is the for- 
votten man in industry today. Unless conditions change 
quickly trouble awaits us in the days ahead. 

The second suggestion I would like to make is that 
we have an individual responsibility to these people on 
our pay rolls to treat them as human beings. I mean 
exactly what I say. 

In Rich’s Store at Atlanta I saw the finest piece of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations I have seen in the country. 
| saw the chairman of the board walk down the stairs, 
from the eighth floor to the first, and on his way, call 
every individual he passed, every employee, by name. 
Could you do that in your organization? Do you know 
the people that are helping you, working with you? Or, 
do you reach in your pocket and say, “I am official No. 84. 
What is your number?” 


As one who has given his life to this question of per- 
sonnel and human relations I say, the day we forget peo- 
ple as individuals and begin to think of them as numbers, 
that day we lose something. Do the stewards of your 
unions call somebody 6,450? I have watched our steward 
in the ammunition plant go down the aisle and call each 
individual by his name. More than that, they know the 
worker’s background; they know his family. On the 
Pacific Coast on my last trip I talked to 4,500 prisoners 
at San Quentin prison. I did not learn the name of 
one of those people. They were all just numbers like 
65,550. 

Charlie Schwab—what was the strength of his friend- 
ship? He knew people. Do you know people? 

I could tell ,ou a lot of tragedies of some of the things 
I have seen happen up and down this country by the lack 
of knowledge of management in relation to the people 
on their pay rolls whom they depend upon for the success 
of their business. 

Our Social Responsibility 

The third suggestion is that we recognize our social 
responsibility. Up and down this country for 20 years 
| have been saying that industry had something besides an 
economic responsibility to society. I have been laughed 
at, but the laugh was not on me when people in business 
had to have the government come in and say, “You put 
the word ‘social’ in your program.” I am not a prophet 
but the employer that leaves out that word “social” in re- 
lation to his personnel policy in the days ahead is going to 
be out of luck. 

My fourth suggestion is that we recognize our responsi- 
bility to the people. I grant you we have a seller’s market. 
A kid stood on my corner in North Jersey, a freshman in 
our high school. I said, “Son, what would you charge 
me to mow my lawn?” The youth said, “I would con- 
sider that job at $1.50 an hour.” I said, “Wait a minute, 
if you have a brain I am not going to give you a chance 
to tire it out.”” I was not thinking of the lad’s statement 
of $1.50. I was thinking, who are the wise guys that 
put it into the mind of youth that he was worth $1.50 of 
anybody’s money. 

That is your problem. It is going to be a problem in 
the days ahead. I have an idea, and I am not an econo- 


mist and not a statistician, that nothing is going to solve 
that problem until we have two people looking for one 
job. Until the supply is greater than the demand that 
situation will prevail. 

I was in Memphis, Tennessee, when a leading insur- 
ance woman said, “Cameron, there is a high school girl 
here in town who has been charging things in the store on 
my name. She was caught the other day.” In New 
York the other day eight youngsters who were develop- 
ing expensive habits were taken into custody. It is going 
to take guidance on the part of the adults to get these 
youngsters’ feet back on solid ground. 


Children Are Not the Only Problems 


The children do not present the only probleins. Re- 
cently I spoke to the Hotelmen’s Association at the Statler 
Hotel in Boston. Hardly had I finished speaking when 
Collins of the Dinkler service of New Haven, said, “To 
back you up in what you have just said, may I tell you 
our hotel has lost 144 silver teaspoons.” Hardly had he 
finished when the man from the Copley-Plaza said, “I 
am not talking about people who live on the other side 
of the tracks. Three or four alleged society girls had a 
coming out party and five minutes before we served, our 
plain-clothes man had to say, ‘Unless your guest who has 
removed silverware replaces it from her bag we will have 
to arrest her.’ ” 

Then a restaurant man said that at a banquet he had 
used 225 little demitasse cups. When the banquet was 
over he had 15 left. 

On the Pacific Coast, a hotel man told me that a lead- 
ing society woman gave a birthday party in his hotel. She 
asked if she could have a dozen candlesticks on the table, 
and not the kind you can buy in San Francisco. He 
explained, “I put them on the table; when the meeting 
was over that night I had one of them left. When I 
made out the bill for the party, I added $11.00 for 11 
candlesticks; I had 10 of them back the next afternoon.” 

I was in Massachusetts speaking at a high school as- 
sembly in the morning and before a woman’s club, in the 
afternoon. During the noon interval a mother had us to 
her home for coffee and cake. After refreshments. the, 
hostess said, “Mr. Beck, I would like to show you. my 
boy’s room. He is away at college.’ Looking at the 
room I was startled, for in this room I saw at least 
$100.00 worth of property that did not belong there. 
And then the mother said, “Isn’t my boy clever?” 

This “collecting” is getting into the minds of your 
future customers. You people that grant credit, what 
is going to happen in the days ahead unless we can go 
back to the faith of our fathers and get this coming gen- 
eration on solid ground ? 

Recently, I visited San Francisco where I read in the 
paper that a society matron had entertained some celebri- 
ties to whom she proudly displayed some hotel sheets. ..In 
Evanston when I[ complimented a hotel president on some 
beautiful blankets he had, he told me a story. ‘Cameron, 
those blankets cost $9.00 a piece wholesale. Three.weeks 
ago we had a couple here with a beautiful car. Five 
minutes after they left the housekeeper checked their room 
and found the blanket gone. I sat down and wrote them 
that, ‘Our maid accidentally put one of our blankets in your 
baggage. If you will send it back C.O.D. we will, ap- 
preciate it. If that is, too much trouble, send us a check 
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CHARLES M. KEEFER 


CHARLES M. KEEFER, the first President of the 
Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C., and Credit 
Manager, S. Kann Sons Co., Washington, retired Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. 

Mr. Keefer served as Credit Manager for Kann’s for 
39 years. Prior to that experience, 
he served in various capacities includ- 
ing that of Assistant Credit Man- 
ager for 27 years with Woodward 
and Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 

For many years Mr. Keefer was 
an active member of the National 
Retail Credit Association and served 
as a Director for four years, 1932- 
36. The National Retail Credit 
Association and the Associated Retail Credit Men of 
Washington, in particular, wish him many years of health 





and happiness during his well-deserved retirement. He 


will be missed at District and National Conferences as 
well. 

At present Mr. Keefer is living with his son, Milton 
W. Keefer, 1067 Oakey Boulevard, Las Vegas, Nevada. 





C. W. Orwig Recuperating 
C. W. Orwig, Vice-President, Commonwealth Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., Treasurer, District No. 12, 
N.R.C.A., and Treasurer, Retail Credit Association ot 
Pittsburgh, is in the West Penn Hospital recuperating 
from a serious operation. 


1947 BUSINESS CONFERENCE DATES 

The 33rd Annual Business Conference of the 
National Retail Credit Association will be held 
in the city of St. Louis, Missouri, Monday through 
Thursday, June 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1947. 





for $15.00 and we will call it a day.’"" He said, “I have 
sold 96 blankets this winter in that way.” 

We are blaming youth in every city in America. Let 
us raise our sights and begin to recognize where the re- 
sponsibility rests. Unless we can nip this thing quickly 
and once again establish the faith of our fathers in the 
hearts of the children of America, we are headed for dis- 
aster. 

My last suggestion is that we accept the responsibility 
for the people seeking work, that we deal with them as 
human beings. 


When speaking at a railroad conference in the south, 
I was in the midst of my speech when the superintendent 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad stopped me in 
my speech and turned to Rollins, the master mechanic, 
and said, “Rollins, have we a sign on our gates ‘““No Help 
Wanted?” “Yes, it is there.” “Burn it; we do not 
want it.” I called Rollins that Monday morning when 
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I returned from the convention and he said he had burned 
it. 

As a former President of the Personnel Association ot 
New York, may I say that in industry there is no plac 
I know where an organization, be it large or small, can 
establish more easily those fine relationships than at the 
reception desk where people come into your organization 
asking for help. I could tell you story after story of the 
goodwill of a company being destroyed at the reception 
desk where people come in and offer their services. 

I knew him eight years before he became President of 
Studebaker, but Earl Carpenter and I were sitting talk- 
ing between acts of Figaro when he said, “Cameron, did 
you know I began as a poor boy in Kansas?” I said, 
“Earl, you remind me of a boy who was born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth.” He said, “I have known 
great hardship. When I was a boy I worked and saved; 
at the end of a year I had $100.00. I went in to see a 
bank teller in Kansas City; I hesitated and finally stated 
that I would like to open an account. I will never forget 
the look of scorn as he said, “This great bank does not 
bother with those small accounts.’ ” 


The Wheel Has Turned 

He continued, “Cameron, as you say, this is America. 
The wheel has turned. Twenty-five years later I was 
called to Chicago and offered the Presidency of Studebaker 
and as the chairman of the board, I asked if I could look 
at the books. I opened them and closed them quickly. 
I said, ‘Provided you will allow me, I want to change 
your banking arrangements in Kansas City.’ In that 
moment when I glanced at those books, I discovered that 
the firm was carrying one-half million dollars monthly 
cash balance in one certain bank. That was Saturday 
night. Monday morning the chairman of the board 
called me and said, ‘Carpenter, I am coming over to see 
you. If at 12:00 noon you tell the board of directors 
what you told me in Chicago, I will give you any amount 
of information you want, for the President of that bank 
in Kansas City is the former bank teller who refused your 
$100.00.’ ” 

America of tomorrow is in the hands of the youth of 
today. The way they are going, the vision they will have, 
the service they will render will depend largely on what 
we folks in business think of them and the time we are 
willing to give them in guiding them aright. If we are 
not willing to do it, then we have no complaint. When 
some crackpot says, “Look at the big boss; look at the 
money he is cleaning up. Look at the credit people; look 
at the money they are making.” Let us begin to go back. 
It is not an impossible task, or I would not devote any 
time to the subject. _I believe it can be done. 

I have been through the Panama Canal a number of 
times. On my last trip, Commander Richardson said, 
“Wouldn't you like to ride through the canal on the 
bridge of the boat with me?” It was a great journey. 
As I stood on the bridge of that ship, on that beautiful 
spring morning, as we came through the canal, once 
again I could hear the song of the engineers of Panama. 
I would like to leave it with you, as you tackle your job 
in the various corners of this nation: 

“Got any rivers you say are uncrossable? 

Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? 

We specialize in doing the impossible, 

Doing the things that nobody else can do.” wk 
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RDINARILY the treatment of a topic of this 
kind would take us into the field of psy- 
chology, philosophy and practical experience. It 
could be highly technical, but I am not going to 
make it technical, but rather treat it in sort of ABC 
fashion which you might possibly remember a 
little longer. 

As we all know, the motivating power of this 
world in which we live consists of 3 M’s: money, 
materials or machinery, and manpower. We have 
become exceptionally proficient in the field of 
handling money; highly trained bankers in Amer- 
ica and Canada and throughout the world have led 
the way in the proper handling of money and the 
fullest use of it. By the same token, the engineer 
has done a marvelous job in the field of mer- 
chandise, materials, machinery, but we have been 
woefully weak in that other one-third of the prob- 
lem of motivation that is, manpower. 

It is only within the last five years that we have given 
thought to public and labor relations as a part of industry 
equal to the machinery and the money phases. 

Let us just stop to think for a moment of a happening 
which is still hanging over our heads, and that is the coal 
strike. Four hundred thousand people, manpower, is 
completely paralyzing all the money and all the materials 
which this country possesses. 

If you agree with me that manpower is no longer en- 
titled to be a stepchild, then perhaps you would like to 
join with me in looking the question fairly and frankly 
in the face. How are we going to handle manpower 
more efficiently and how are we going to get along with 
people in a more efficient manner ? 

I would like to take you back to 1910, because I think 
it will illustrate a way and a means of accomplishing this 
end, to a little New England farm which my dad bought, 








—— 


E. J. WARMBIER is 
Personnel Director and 
Labor Relations Counsel, 
Spear and Co. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He is a grad- 
uate of Clark University 
where he majored in psy- 
chology and continued his education at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and received a 
Master’s Degree in the field of personne] man- 
agement. For 25 years he has been a practical 
part of industry as well as a teacher in univer- 
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ence of the Nationa] Retail Credit Association, 
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etting Along With People 


E. J. Warmbier 


a total of 82 acres for which he paid $1,100. You can 
imagine what kind of farm it was. A farm of that kind 
in New England consists of two-thirds rock and one-third 
soil. In fact, it is so hilly in that country that you have 
to train horses to shorten two of their legs in order to 
walk on the hillside. It was approximately 9 years later, 
when I was grown, that Mr. Charles Miller said to me, 
“Son, that farm may never produce the money with which 
to put you through college, but if you will remember 
what it took to get along with that farm in New England 
you will not have any problem getting along anywhere 
and with anybody.” So I am going to high light what it 
took to get along with that New England farm and then 
transpose it to what it takes to get along with people in 
Canada, New England, the South, and the West Coast. 

First of all, my dad had to like the soil. He had to 
have faith in his ability to get from his efforts full results 
from a rugged soil. Second, my dad had to decide 
what to plant and where to plant it, and after deciding 
what to plant and where to plant it, he had to make up 
his mind that he would fight weeds from the time the 
little vegetables started to come through the soil. My 
brother and I were continually weeding, picking rocks, 
spraying, cultivating until the crops matured. Dad did 
a good job because he worked that farm the hard way, 
by continual attention. 

What does that mean to us in getting along with peo- 
ple? Let us think of it in a transposition way. First of 
all, in the garden of human relations we must think in 
terms of equipment with which we are to work: faith 
in the soil, faith in people. We must recognize the world 
in which we live as Dad had to recognize the condition of 
the soil and the typography of the country in which he 
had vested his life savings. Let me call your attention 
to some of the respective parts. 

Some of us go through life as if we were a privileged 
child of the Almighty Creator, full of prejudice and full 
of pride and distinction. We forget that at birth all of 
us, irrespective of race, creed and color, were identical. 
We forget the fact that I am standing on this platform 
instead of wandering aimlessly on the streets of India as 
a pauper, perhaps belonging to a lower caste, was not any 
doings of mine; it was just the machination of fate. It 
was just the law of averages which made me an Ameri- 
can, white in color. I might have been a Hindu; I might 
have been anywhere else, and you might have been there. 

Of what are we so proud? Why do we carry our- 
selves aloof from the rest of the world? We are the 
same whether red, black or white. And the only reason 
our color is different is due to fate, over which we have 
no voice and no control. 

The same is true on the other end of life’s terminal. 
That short span of life is flickering in relation to eternity 
at the end of the trail. When you and I return to eternal 
dust again color, creed, race, election and every other 
factor are lost in a great equality. How similar in the 
beginning! How identical at the end! Yet, how far 
apart we consciously drift in that span of life. Let us 
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try to remember that as a part of the equipment with 
which we farm in this garden of human relations. 

The next thing is the “wanting” factor. I am firmly 
convinced we in America and in Canada and throughout 
the rest of the world know more than we need to know 
to be successful and happy, but do we want to use what 
we know? It is a fair question and one which we do 
not answer fairly. 

Every person has more equipment, mental and physical, 
than he needs to be the success he wants to be, provided 
he wants to be that successful. Everyone is capable of 
making friends, keeping friends, and building an ever 
wider circle in the world of friendship, if he wants to. 
Did you ever stop to think how little you can do by 
yourself? There is hardly anything in this world which 
you can do as well alone as you could with somebody. 

If I am successful today or tomorrow or in the years 
to come, it is not because of my superior intelligence or 
my superior energy, not at all. It is because whatever 
superior intelligence and energy has been mine has been 
recognized by people above me who have reached down 
to pull me up and people below me who have pushed 
me up. My success depended upon people who did not 
stand in my path, but who encouraged me. That is true 
of your life, too. 

We might as well want to like people because without 
them we cannot go anywhere. We cannot succeed pro- 
fessionally, commercially, and above all, we cannot achieve 
happiness until down deep in our hearts we want to like 
people. These people are not unlike ourselves, they were 
brought into the world without their volition and they 
will go out of this world without their volition. In that 
short journey, then, they can mean so much to us and we 
can mean so much to them. 

So much for the perspective with which we approach 
that farm. Let us now think of the second thing that 
Dad had to decide in 1910. That was, what was he to 
plant and where to plant it? That is important in the 
garden of human relations. What do you and I want to 
plant? 

The chances are, if we are farmers of the rugged soil, 
we would want to plant that which we could harvest. 
We will not plant corn and expect to get potatoes. So, 
in the planting of the garden of human relations, it re- 
mains for you and for me to decide what we want to 
harvest and then start planting it. 


Plant Sympathy for Other People 


What I would like to harvest, and I think you join me, 
is sympathy from my fellow men in my dark moments. 
If I am going to harvest that, I have to start planting 
sympathy for other people. I would like to have the 
cooperation and the good will of people commercially and 
professionally. If I want to harvest that crop I will have 
to start planting it by not being jealous of others who 
progress, but rather being helpful to them. I would like 
to have the counsel of other people not withheld from 
me because they do not want to help. I would like to 
have them want to tell me how to avoid the pitfalls in 
this commercial world of which I am a part. So, in order 
to get that harvest, I must plant that same helpfulness 
with my fellow man wherever and whenever I meet him, 
«by giving him the benefit of whatever experience might 


have been mine. “That same seed will then reap a thou- 
sand fold. 
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The next thing is where to plant the seed. I think 
that is important. In my 25 years’ close study of human 
relations, I have found many human beings trying to 
practice friendship in certain places and disregarding it 
elsewhere. We are either fish or foul. We either want 
to be friendly to all humanity or we are not going to be 
friendly to humanity at all. I have seen men in business, 
and women as well, who were grand to their associates ; 
they were intolerable to their families. I have seen 
family men and women who felt they could live two 
lives, a life of understanding and friendliness in one place 
and the opposite elsewhere. It cannot be done. We must 
make up our minds we are going to get along with 
everybody. We are going to try. We will not, of course, 
but we will try to get along with everyone. And where 
does it start? 

It starts right in your own home. If you are able to 
go away from home in the morning without saying good- 
bye and without kissing those kids, the ones who mean so 
much to you, then you have lost something as you start 
for work. You can almost tell the man or woman who 
has somebody rooting for them when they walk into their 
office. If at nightfall I find an employee wandering aim- 
lessly, not knowing where to go, with a perfectly fine 
family structure at home, I cannot help but feel he is not 
planting friendship and love in the home as much as he 
is trying to plant it commercially for financial gain. 


Making Friends for Your Employer 

It has been my own experience that as you live at home, 
as you live in your community, as you live in your church, 
as you live with your neighbors, so you live with your 
industrial contacts and with the public. Show me a man 
or woman who basically likes people, who is a good fa- 
ther, a good mother, or brother or sister, and I will show 
you somebody whose public contact makes a favorable 
impression and makes friends for his employer. 

Do not overlook the fact that in life on a New England 
farm, some of the seed will fall on rocks and will not 
grow. You and I will be disappointed many times in 
this lifetime by having planted seed of cooperation and 
friendship and not having seen it grow; those seeds fall 
on rocks. The ones which fell on rocks on the New 
England farm did not discourage my dad from continu- 
ing to replant, beeause he knew the moment he became 
discouraged and stopped planting no miracle would hap- 
pen to make a crop or a harvest. 

After the seeds of friendship, understanding and rela- 
tionship among people start to grow, that is where your 
problem and mine begins, because that is where the weeds 
come to life. I would like to spend a little time upon 
those weeds, because there are many. ‘There is the weed 
of prejudice which grows in this human garden. I know 
that publicly not a single person will admit they are 
prejudiced on such great issues as race, color, or creed, 
because these prejudices have already been brought out 
into the open where no one dares admit them; never- 
theless, they are guilty of them. 

That is not the greatest prejudice which we have to 
fight. It is the prejudice of the way we do things and 
the prejudice against change. The prejudice against our 
younger generation whom we felt were competent and 
capable at age 18 to pilot a bomber, but who, when they 
come in five minutes after eleven, find themselves under 
the prejudiced viewpoint of the parent who says, “At 
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your age I was never permitted to stay out late.” That 
prejudice and the prejudice against change is a weed 
which we must pull out as my brother and | weeded all 
the crab grass and the other foreign weeds that came 
up on the farm in rugged New England. 

The weed of prejudice against change is the most 
dificult one for us to face. You and I become more 
or less root-bound in life by having done something 
successfully for years. We feel that that is the way it 
should be continually repeated from here on in. Yet, 
we know changes are taking place, changes in the public 
acceptance of the service we render, resentment against 
the way we rendered service in the years gone by. Right 
now there is a big change going on in the credit struc- 
ture of this country. ‘The public in this country, due 
to the full dinner pail; due to Regulation W, which 
restricted credit; and due to the educational processes ; is 
all through having you render them favors by giving 
them credit. 


We Must Drop Our Prejudices 


The public in America has come to a realization that 
when they come to you and to me they are coming to us 
to spend their credit, credit which they created by 
proper habits and contacts. We no longer are render- 
ing them favors by saying, “Yes, it is granted.”” That 
is one of the changes we must drop our prejudice against. 
We must become salespeople, wooing that credit which 
individual people have created for themselves into our 
respective industries, if we are to survive as credit peo- 
ple tomorrow. 

George S. Patton, in his “Ode of Battle,’’ wrote two 
lines which I think are effective in remembering this 
weed of prejudice: “From pride and foolish prejudice 
from all the weakening creeds, deliver us, O Lord. 
Then lead.” 

The next weed which you and I have to watch in this 
garden of human relationships is the matter of uncon- 
trolled selfishness. It is rampant right now, so rampant. 
Selfishness on the part of management is reflected in 
many of the labor controversies. Selfishness on the part 
of labor is reflected by their unreasonable demands. 
There is selfishness on the part of the government 
agencies because they do not want to relinquish any 
bureaucracy even after the necessity has passed. There 
is selfishness on the part of you and I, the great Amer- 
ican and Canadian public, who want to have unlimited 
freedom to do as we please sometimes without regard 
to our neighbors’ welfare. 

[ like to think of getting along with people as a little 
game. I know no one in the credit world ever gambles, 
but perhaps you have heard of the game of “Put and 
Take.” If not, talk to some of the members of the sales 
department; they are all gamblers and they will tell you 
what the game is like. Everybody puts something in the 
pot. Then you spin the top and when it stops, it may say 
“Take 1, 2, 3 or 4,” or it may say, “Put 1, 2, 3 or 4.” 
If all of the sides of this top were ‘Take’ sides, soon 
there would not be anything left in the pot from which 
to take and thus the game could not continue. If all 
of the sides said “Put,” then soon there would not be 
anything in our pockets, and the game would also be 
over. That is why one-half of the sides says “Put” and 
the other half says “Take.” The law of averages allows 
the game to continue because we are both putting and 




















taking at the same time. Getting along with people 
is simply playing the game of “Put and Take” with a 
“human top.” It is imperative that we all remain selfish 
in order to retain incentive. It is doubly imperative 
that we all control this selfishness in order not to destroy 
its blessings. 

I think the greatest example of enlightened selfish- 
ness occurs in Lancaster County, the eastern part of 
Pennsylvania. There is a sect known as the Amish 
farmers. They are outstanding in their record in pro- 
duction of farm products. They are selfish folks in 
that they want to get the greatest yield out of the 
soil. Every fourth year in Lancaster County you will 
see millet, soy beans, alfalfa, rye, and all other kinds of 
fine crops being plowed back into the soil. In that 
fourth year they give back to the soil, from which all 
their blessings flow, a yield to emulsify that soil. Ask 
an Amish farmer, “Isn’t that foolhardy to plow that 
wonderful crop back into the soil and lose it?” He will 
answer, “Oh, no, it comes back to me many times over 
in the great enrichment of my land. It eliminates the 
erosion of soil and our farms are always fertile. In 
three years we yield as much as we would in four if 
we always took and never gave.” 
also. 


That is true in life 


There will be times in which despite your best efforts 
to get along with people, to put and take, that mis- 
understandings will crop up, particularly in an era as 
dynamic and as rapidly changing as the present one. 
Understanding must come to our rescue. ‘The good old- 
fashioned art of understanding, sometimes I wonder if 
the art is not so simple that we have forgotten about 
it as an art. It divides itself up into two little parts. 

The first is to get the facts. When you and your 
neighbor, you and your employer, you and your employee, 
you and your wife, you and your youngster have a mis- 
understanding, just stop and count ten before you jump 
at conclusions. Offer to talk it over and get the facts. 
Give the kid a chance to explain why he is late, just the 
same as you would like to do if you came home late at 
night. Of course, I know a good credit man does not 
come home after 1:00 A.M.; suppose you did. Your 
wife would greet you with, “Don’t talk to me. I know 
you have been up to no good,” and would continue talk- 
ing. How in the world could you ever tell her you were 
detained at the office? You must have an opportunity 
to get the facts before you can attempt to be under- 
stood or understand. 


The Other Side of the Fence 


The second part is to hop over the fence. You cannot 
understand why the child did a certain thing, why 
mamma did not do something, or why the employer or 
employee did this. Pull yourself up on the fence and 
hop over to the other side for a minute. About two 
weeks ago I had to hop over in the case of a group of 
workers. I hated to do it because I was root-bound. 
These particular workers were receiving approximately 
$31.00 a week. After deductions, they took home ap- 
proximately $28.00 a week. That was in a group that 
averaged over four children per family. Finally, the 
business agent, with the threat of strike, said, “Okay, 
pick up your pencils and figure how, with a wife and 
four kids, we are going to live on $28.00 a week.” It 
did not take long, when I hopped over, to realize that 
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Membership Awards 


The following awards were made at the 32nd Annual 
Business Conference of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, May 13-16, 
1946: 

$25.00 Victory Bonds 
For Exceptional Membership Work: 
E. Dewey Truett, Lewis County 

Centralia, Washington. 

Harold E. McGahey, Walla Walla Valley Merchants 

Association, Walla Walla, Washington. 

Walter Jensen, Northwest Credit Council, Portland, 

Oregon. 

Robert Emerson Buckingham, Nashville Retail Credit 

Association, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Cyrus H. Williams, Credit Granters Association of 

Edmonton, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

For Organizing Largest National Unit 1945-46: 

Roy R. Dexter, Clark County Credit Bureau, Van- 
couver, Washington. 

For Organizing First National Unit 1945-46 (June, 

1945): 

Alvin A. Smith, Credit Bureau of Hawaii, Honolulu, 

T. HH. 

To President and Secretary of Local Association Mak- 
ing Outstanding Membership Showing 1045-46: 
W. Harvey King, President, Nashville Retail Credit 

Association, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Ben C. Nance, Secretary, Nashville Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Credit 


Bureau, 


Gavels 


First Unit Organized 1045-46 (June, 1045): 

Credit Bureau of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 

Local Association Making Best Membership Showing on 
Basis of Membership as of June 1, 1945: 

Nashville Retail Credit Association, Nashville, Tennessee. 

New Local Associations Up to 25,000 Population: 

Credit Association of Redlands, Redlands, California. 

Lewis County Businessmen’s Credit Association, Cen- 
tralia, Washington. 

New Local Associations 25,000 to 50,000 Population: 

Associated Retail Credit Managers of Greenville, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

Elmira Chapter of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, Elmira, New York. 

New Local Association 50,000 to 250,000 Population: 

South Jersey Credit Managers Association, Camden, 
New Jersey. 

No Units Organized in Cities of More Than 250,000 
Population. 

Largest National Unit Organized in 1945-46: 

Retail Credit Association, Vancouver, Washington. 





those folks could not live on $28.00. Their demands 
were reasonable, and that is true of life. 

You and | must get over to the other side of the fence. 
We barricade it and then we wonder why we have mis- 
understandings. We built the fence too high to jump 
over because we did not want to jump over, so we mis- 
understand ourselves despite the fact that we try to 
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get along with people. 
based on the facts, let us hop over to the other side of 
the fence. 


Let us first get the facts and, 


We have so much to work with here in America and 
in Canada. We are both so blessed. It seems like God's 
country and yet you and I continually complain and 
bemoan the fact that we are not getting along with peo- 
ple or people misunderstand us. If you and I will use 
the God-given attributes and self-acquired attributes 
which are yours and mine, we will have a lot of fun, 
make a lot of progress and get along with people. We 
have a trust which forces us to make the effort. I am 
going to tell you a story that illustrates the trust we 
must carry out. 

The Story About Sam 

The story is about Sam, a boy, who works for my 
company. Sam was in the Air Force for almost three 
years. He was a pilot on a bomber. He had completed 
50 missions, but his buddy who was copilot during the 
last 26 missions needed two more in order to be relieved 
They wanted to come back to the States 
Sam said, “I will go along and be your copilot 
for those two missions and tomorrow we will go back 
together.”” On the 51st mission, the first time out after 
the agreement, Sam was shot down over the Ploesti oil 
field. He landed near the oil wells. He was taken by 
a Rumanian peasant who was in great fear of the bomb- 
ing that was taking place. He drove a pitchfork through 
Sam’s breast, beat him up badly, and left him to die. 
Sam happens to be one of the thousands of men who died 
only to live again. 
picked him up and gave him a number of blood trans- 
fusions; and Sam, who had been given up for dead and 
to all intents and purposes was dead, was restored to life 
and is back in my concern. 


from service. 
together. 


The German medics came along, 


I talked to Sam about what happened during those 
fleeting moments from the time he landed, was pierced 
with a pitchfork, and beaten unmercifully. I asked, 
“What did you think about, Sam?” Sam said, “Mr. 
Warmbier, the first thing that came over me was, ‘I 
hope I am not going to die.’ Then, as I found myself 
getting cold and clammy and unable to move my lips 
and hands, I began thinking of Mother and Dad and the 
kid sister. Then I thought of the girl that I had writ- 
ten to and who expected me to come back and to whom 
I wanted to return.” I said, “Sam, did you think of 
anything else?” He said, “Well, not too clearly, but I 
think the last thing I thought was, ‘I guess I am cashing 
in my chips.’ I said a prayer and then thought, ‘Well, 
there is this consolation, by checking out early, Sam, you 
are making a better place for Mother, Dad, the kid sister 
and your girl friend to live in.’ That is the last thing 
I thought.” 

Sam is again back here but there are one-half million 
who are not, one-half million who thought the same as 
Sam. Maybe your boy or the neighbor’s boy were among 
those who in their last moments prayed to their Almighty 
God and believed that by their early departure from 
this earth, they loved so well, that they were going to 
make possible a better world for their loved ones. 
Whether you like it or not, you and I back home here 
must keep faith with that one-half million boys and 
make this a better world. We can do it, by getting 
along with people. wen 
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Amendment 20 to Regulation W 

Regulation W is hereby amended in the following re- 
spects, effective July 5, 1946. 

1. Section 2(e) is amended by inserting the words “in 
a principal amount of $1,500 or less” 
“credit.” 

2. Section 8(a) is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof after the word “structures” a comma and the fol- 
lowing: 


after the word 


“Provided such repairs, alterations, or improvements 
do not incorporate any listed article.” 
3. Section 8(c) is amended by revising clause (1) 
thereof to read as follows: 
(1) That the proceeds are to be used for bona fide 
educational, medical, hospital, dental, or funeral ex- 
penses, or to pay debts incurred for such expenses, 
and that such proceeds (unless they are to be used 
exclusively for educational expenses) are to be paid 
over in amounts specified in such statement to per- 
sons whose names, addresses, and occupations are 
stated therein; 
+. Section 13(a) is amended by striking out the names 
of the articles listed as Items 4, 5, and 6 of Group A 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “‘(deleted),” and 
also by adding at the end of Group A a new Item 42 read- 
ing as follows: 
42. Combination units incorporating any listed 
article in classifications 12, 13, 18, 30, or 36 of 
this Group A. 


Regulation W Violation 

On June 14, 1946, Federal Judge Ernest A. O’Brien 
of the United Scates District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan imposed sentence upon Consumers 
Home Equipment Co. and Avery B. Chereton, its Presi- 
dent, for violating the terms of an injunction issued on 
July 19, 1945, enjoining them and their agents from 
making instalment sales of listed articles without obtain- 
ing the down payment required by Regulation W of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Chereton was sentenced to serve one year in an institu- 
tion to be designated. The corporation was sentenced to 
pay a fine of $2,500. Chereton’s sentence was made to 
run concurrently with one of equal length imposed by 
Judge O’Brien in connection with Chereton’s conviction 
for violating OPA regulations. 


Frank D. Francis 


Frank D. Francis, Director of the National Retail 
Credit Association representing District 11, died suddenly 
of heart attack at his home in San Francisco, May 26, 
1946. Born in 1898, he was raised in Mendocino County, 
Calif. He was employed by Shreve and Co., San Fran- 





cisco; later by Hale’s Inc., San Jose, as Credit Manager, 
and then went with The Emporium, San Francisco in 1929 
where he was Credit Manager until his death. He was 
President of the Associated Retail Credit Men of San 
Francisco in 1943 and President of District 11, N.R.C.A. 
in 1945. He is survived by his widow and two children 
to whom we extend our greatest sympathy. 
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Department Store 


PROCEEDINGS 


© This is a complete report of the 
Department Stores Group Meetings 
of the 32nd Annual Business Con- 
ference held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 14-16, 1946. 


®@ This year’s Conference was one 
of the best in the history of the 
Association. Important credit 
executives from all over the United 
States and Canada took part in a 
most comprehensive discussion of 
such subjects as: Responsibility for 
Personnel; Promoting Credit Sales; 
Opening Accounts; Identification 
Procedure; Records; Credit Bureau 
Reporting; and Collecting Accounts. 


@ Included in this valuable report 
will be all the addresses given at 
the three meetings, as well as the 
open forum discussions. 


@In addition, the proceedings of 
The Credit Clinic are also included. 
All groups participated in the Clinic. 
The Panel consisted of 15 credit 
executives representing 11 lines of 
retail business. These proceedings 
alone are well worth the cost of the 
booklet. Every member of the Asso- 
ciation should order a copy today. 


The price is only 
$2.75 to Members—$3.50 to 


nonmembers 
Edition Limited 


Be sure of a copy, please order NOW! 





NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building . St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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IT HAS BEEN a distinct honor to serve as your 
President during the past year and I am glad of this 
opportunity to thank you. It has been a great privilege 
to participate in directing the destiny of our great Asso- 
ciation and I am indeed grateful to report to you a year 
of real progress in every field of our activity. 

This progress is not the result of individual effort, but 
of the combined physical effort of every officer and direc- 
tor, and the entire membership, and as your presiding 
officer I want to express the profound appreciation of 
your Association’ for your individual effort in its behalf. 

The progress of our Association, as the year draws to a 
close, is emphasized by the strong financial position it 
occupies, which I am happy to tell you is better than at 
any time in our history. The Finance Committe has 
made a careful study of our Association’s requirements 
and has done an outstanding job, and I want to thank 
the chairman and the members of this Committee for 
their cooperation during the year. 

The Legislative Committee has been in constant touch 
with all activities in Washington which might be of 
benefit to our membership, the details of which will 
appear in the report of that committee. 


Indebted to Chairman of Committees 


The Chairman and members of this committee have 
done a nice job and I am indebted to them for their 
untiring effort in behalf of our Association. Our Wash- 
ington Representative, R. Preston Shealey, though handi- 
capped by illness during the past year, deserves much 
credit for his active cooperation with this committee. 
He has proven himself to be an important factor in our 
Association. 

Our various committees on educational activities have 
worked untiringly in their endeavor to distribute to our 
membership, through the pages of The Creprr Wor cp, 
suggestions for the improvement of the systems and opera- 
tions of every credit department. ‘The activity of these 
committees is truly the foundation of our continued 
growth, since only through education can we hope to 
develop correct theories of a sound credit and credit 
practices and prove beyond doubt the value of member- 
ship in the National Retail Credit Association. To the 
chairmen and each member of these committees I express 
my grateful appreciation for a job well done. 

I congratulate our members and, in particular, those 
who have made possible the large increase in National 
membership during the past year, which is now the 
largest in the history of our Association. We are proud 
of this accomplishment, but we will not be satisfied until 
we have attained our goal of twenty-five thousand, which 
now is not a fancy, but a possibility. Such an increase in 
membership will provide the opportunity for better credit 
control in every community, and a better understanding 
of the principles of sound credit. 

During the year it was my pleasure to visit many of 
the state and district conferences. 
been most gracious to me and their earnest desire to be 
helpful has made the task a real pleasure. I am grate- 
ful for this opportunity to express to those members 


Our members. have 
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Report of the President 


E. E. Paddon 


present at this National Conference my sincere apprecia- 
tion. 


I am deeply indebted to the officers and directors of 
our Association, the personnel of our National office 
and the personnel of all National Committees for their 
splendid cooperation. They have contributed greatly to 
the continued growth of our Association. 

The friendly interest and assistance of the officers, 
directors, and members of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America deserves special mention and I am most 
appreciative of their close cooperation. 

I want to pay special tribute to the ladies, for in my 
travels I have found in the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs of North America an enthusiasm that is un- 
paralleled in any body of workers. It seems to me that 
they never tire and are always eager to be helpful. 

To my good friend, A. J. Kruse, the Manager of our 
Credit Bureau in St. Louis, I want to say thanks for his 
sincere cooperation. The help and encouragement that 
he has given me, during the past years, had no limita- 
tion. No greater friend has any man. 

Our Crepir Wor p has always been the finest publica- 
tion dealing with Retail Credit, but during the past few 
years its value to the Credit Fraternity has been greatly 
increased through the efforts of our Research Director 
and Associate Editor. 

To Arthur H. Hert, our Secretary, Research Director 
and Associate Editor, I want to express my appreciation 
for his outstanding contribution to the field of credits 
and for his many courtesies and cooperation throughout 
the year. Fellow Credit Managers, let us now resolve 
to make his work even more productive during the years 
ahead by giving him our full cooperation. 

This is my final report to you, as President of your 
Association, and I submit for the benefit of the personnel 
of the National office a matter of great importance for 
your serious consideration. I am particularly eager for 
you to consider it carefully as I believe it to be a forward 
step in the operation and management of our Association 
as it has become with many’ leading institutions in our 
country. 

Suggestions for Retirement Plan 


I have in mind a retirement plan for the personnel of 
the Executive Offices of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation employed on a full-time basis. Such a plan 
would be administered by the President, the immediate 
Past President, and the General Manager-Treasurer of 
the Association. 

Such sums as are approved by the Board of Directors 
at each Annual Meeting shall be deposited in the Pension 
Plan Trust Fund, in a depository approved by the Board 
of Directors. I propose that the United States Bonds 
now in our possession, amounting, with interest, to ap- 
proximately $12,000.00 shall be set aside as part of the 
Trust Fund. The annual pension for each employee 


shall be 25% of the total of the employee’s last annual 
salary, except that in no case shall the maximum amount 
exceed $1200.00 per annum, which shall be paid in equal 
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monthly installments. The pension benefits shall appiy 
under the following conditions: Female personnel shall 
have been in the employ of the Association for a period 
of at least 20 years and have attained the age of 55. 
\lale personnel shall have been in the employ of the 
\ssociation for a period ot at least 20 years and have 
attained the age of 65. In the event of total and 
permanent disability after 20 years’ service regardless of 
age, the amount of the annual pension shall be paid to 
the disabled employee yearly, in twelve equal installments. 
Disability shall be certified by a physician selected by 
the Trustees who shall be the sole judges of such dis- 
ability. 

As your presiding officer it has been my duty to keep 
in close touch with all matters of importance coming into 
your National office and with my office in St. Louis, it 
has been no problem to study the operations of this office 


and its personnel. The courageous leadership of our 
Manager-Treasurer, Lindley S. Crowder, is not only an 
inspiration to our membership, but these qualities of 
leadership are also reflected throughout the personnel of 
his office. His ability to develop new ideas for the 
betterment of our National Association is truly remark- 
able, and his perseverance in putting into practice these 
ideas once decided upon, is a tribute to your judgment 
in selecting him as your General Manager. 

I am most sincere in my appreciation of his help and 
guidance throughout my term of office. His thoughtful- 
ness and the many kindnesses shown me during the past 
year are memories I will always cherish. To Lindley 
Crowder, I want to say, just thank you, humbly and 
sincerely. To my many friends may I express the hope 
that in some small way I may, in the years ahead, return 
even a portion of your many kindnesses. 


Report of the General Manager-Treasurer 
L. S. Crowder 


IT IS MY PLEASURE to report to you again the 
progress of our Association, for the eleven months of our 
fiscal year, which ends May 31, 1946. 


Finances 


Cash on hand and in bank April 30, 1946, was $16,- 
395.97 and United States Bonds $11,891.00, a total of 
$28,286.97. This compared with $23,464,23, May 31, 
1945. There are no current liabilities and the policy of 
paying all bills the month in which they were incurred 
has been followed since February, 1935. 


Membership 


As of April 30, 1946, our membership was 18,446, a 
gain of 2,084 in the past eleven months. From the stand- 
point of cancellations, it has again been an exceptional 
vear. Cancellations totaled 1,032 for the eleven months, 
compared to 890 for the same period ended April 30, 
1945. Membership activities have been encouraging and 
with conditions normal, or nearly so; we should continue 
to go forward in a satisfactory manner. 


Credit Education 

Our extension courses in RETAIL CREDIT 
FUNDAMENTALS and STREAMLINED LET- 
TERS and our Better Letters Service continue to render 
a real service to our members. Since V-J Day a number 
of credit schools have been organized and there is re- 
newed interest in this activity in many sections of the 
country. 


The manuscript of RETAIL CREDIT MANAGE- 


MENT, the second book of our series on credit by Dr. 
Clyde Wm. Phelps, has been revised and will probably 
be published late in 1946. It should be available for 
credit classes early next year. 


National Legislation 


The report of Washington Representative, Mr. R. P. 
Shealey, which will appear in an early issue of The 
Crepir Wor LD, covers the work of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, for which reason I shall make no detailed ex- 
planation of its activities. 


- 

Activities in the Field 
Since June 1, 1945, I have visited associations in 52 
cities in the United States and 8 cities in Canada, from 
Edmonton, Alberta, on the north to Galveston, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the south—and from New York City 
on the east to San Francisco on the west. My travels 
took me to 14 states and 5 provinces of Canada; British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and On- 
tario. Attendance at the meetings was between 3,400 
and 3,500, in addition to which I personally called on 

400 to 500 members and nonmembers. 


Cooperation 


The splendid cooperation of the officers and directors 
of this Association, personnel of National Committees, 
Washington Representative Shealey, National Office per- 
sonnel, and the membership as a whole—both Credit 
Managers and Bureau Managers—which has contributed 
to the continued success of our Association, is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Report of Secretary and Research Director 
Arthur H. Hert 


AGAIN, during the past year, my accomplishments 
were directed mainly toward the publishing of The 
Crepir Worip. Material was not as difficult to secure, 
as a result of the meetings of the various Districts pro- 
vided us with sufficient copy to fill each issue. The talks 


given at this Annual Conference will also provide copy 
for the next three or four issues. Original material is 
preferred and articles that have been published elsewhere 
will be. used only when considered appropriate. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the Board of 
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Directors of the Association at a meeting held in St. Louis 
in May, 1945, two new departments were added to The 
Crepir Wor.ip. The Credit Sales Promotions depart- 
ment was under the direction of Dean Ashby, M. L. 
Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa, and the Credit and Collec- 
tion Procedure department under the direction of Clar- 
ence Wolfinger, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. To them 
go our special thanks for providing copy for these two 
interesting additions to our publication. 

Under the direction of Harry L. Bunker, H. C. Cap- 
well Co., Oakland, Calif., Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, the Research Committee made another attempt to 
secure figures for another Credit Department Operat- 
ing Costs study. I regret to report that of the 373 
questionnaires sent to members for this analysis, only 
22 returned them filled out in full. A further attempt 
will be made to revive interest in this study after the 
Annual Conference. 





In addition to my Crepir Wor p duties, I have super 
vised the Credit Extension courses and the Better Letters 
Service. The number of enrollments in these services has 
steadily increased due to renewed interest in credit educa- 
tion throughout the country, now that the war is over. 
Then, too, there is an increasing amount of interest in 
credit schools at this time and no doubt many more will 
be started this fall. 

In conclusion, I want to say again that in the perform- 
ance of my duties during the past years, I have, as always, 
strived to achieve the utmost in perfection. I am eager 
to make our members proud of our publication and a 
credit to the profession. I am most grateful for the 
cooperation which I have received from many of our 
loyal members. To them go my sincere thanks as well 
as to all officers and directors and members of the execu- 
tive office staff who have been most helpful at all times. 


Report of the Finance Committee 


D. D. Bolen, Chairman 


YOUR FINANCE COMMITTEE appointed by 
President Paddon for the fiscal year ending May 31, 
1946, met at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, on May 21, 
1945, and at the National Office in St. Louis, February 
24-25, 1946. 

Present at the 1945 meeting were Chairman Bolen and 
H. J. Burris, with Messrs. Paddon and Crowder sitting 
in ex-officio. Previous years’ experience and figures 
furnished by the National Office enabled us to adopt a 
budget which provided for all of the activities of the 
Association for year ending May 31, 1946. 

The meeting in February, 1946, was attended by H. J. 
Burris, T. W. Walters and D. D. Bolen, with President 
Paddon and General Manager Crowder ex-officio. 

As of April 30, 1946, cash on hand and in banks and 
United States Bonds amounted to $28,286.97, compared 
to $23,464.23 on May 31, 1945. 


This excellent showing is somewhat better than we 
anticipated, and in line with our policy since 1935, all 
current bills were paid in the month in which they were 
incurred. 

Your committee authorized the employment of S. D. 
Leidesdorf and Company, Certified Public Accountants, 
to conduct a semi-annual cash audit of the receipts and 
disbursements. Report of the audit for the six-months” 
period ended November 30, 1945, was submitted to the 
committee and report for the remaining six months of 
our fiscal year will be ready the latter part of June. 

It is a pleasure to inform you that your Association 
is in the best financial position in its history, credit for 
which is due to the untiring efforts of President Paddon, 
to the excellent cooperation of the officers, directors and 
members, and to the splendid work done by General 
Manager-Treasurer Crowder. 


Report of the Washington Representative 


(Excerpts) 


R. Preston Shealey 


Regulation W: The time when Regulation W will 
be terminated is rapidly approaching and if the good in 
Regulation W without government regulation is to be 
saved for the retail industry of the country something 
must be done promptly. It is apparent to the writer 
that those charged with the community credit policy 
campaign may have overlooked important phases of this 
policy, particularly in relation to the laws restraining 
monopoly—the Sherman Anti-Trust, Clayton and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Acts. If merchants decide that 
a community credit policy may come in conflict with any 
of these Acts then a solution must be found. Readers of 
this report may learn from the section devoted to bank- 
ruptcy what may be done, by analogy, with Regulation 
W. 

Bankruptcy: January 26, 1944, a conference was held 
at the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., arranged by 
the writer and presided over by him. This conference 
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was participated in by all the leading business associa- 
tions of the country interested in bankruptcy and resulted 
in a compromise amendment to Section 34(b) of the bill, 
then pending in Congress, placing referees in bankruptcy 
upon a salary basis. As a result of this conference the 
bill was unanimously reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and unanimously passed by that body on Oc- 
tober 26, 1944. It is now pending on the Senate calendar, 
and on April 5, 1946, Senator Huffman of Ohio, ir 
charge of the measure for the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, stated to Chairman White and the writer that the 
bill would certainly be passed at this session of Congress. 
The National Retail Credit Association has been given 
the credit in the hearings, in the House report, in the 
debate in the House, and in the Senate report, for leading 
the fight to get this bill enacted. Appended to this report 
is a copy of the writer’s statement to the House Judiciary 
Committee on June 25, 1945, and of extracts from the 
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House and Senate Judiciary reports to their respective 
bodies. The extracts from these documents illustrate in 
vhat a favorable light the Association is now placed 
vefore the country. 

If the merchants of the country as a whole prefer 
legislation rather than adoption of a community credit 
policy without such legislation, and with due regard to 
the several monopoly acts referred to, then something in 
the nature of general support of such legislation by busi- 
ness organizations will have to be organized. This will 
be work of a large order. 


Garnishment: The revised garnishment bill has been 
referred to a House Judiciary Sub-Committee composed 
of Representatives Celler of New York, Tolan of Cali- 
fornia, Russell of Texas, Gorski of Illinois, Michener of 
Michigan, Robsion of Kentucky, and Graham of Penn- 
sylvania. This is the same Committee that favorably 
reported the bill in the last Congress. However, the 
critical political battle which this Congress has witnessed 
between business interests and labor has militated against 
action. It would have been a waste of time to have had 
this bill before the House and then stalled again in the 
Senate. If it is to be favorably considered, and it should 
be, it will have to be reintroduced in the form in which 
it is pending in this Congress in the next Congress, and 
then the change should be favorable. 


Reduction of First-Class Mail 

First-Class Mail: Declining postal revenues have 
interfered with the movement back of H.R. 2647 to have 
first-class mail reduced. However, on December 17, 
1945, the House passed the bill to reduce first-class rate 
for local delivery and at the same time passed two other 
billsk—H.R. 2503 and H.R. 3238, relating to fourth-class 
mail. Opposition to these two latter bills has tem- 
porarily slowed the movement in the Senate for passage 
of H.R. 2647. It is apparent that the whole mail situa- 
tion will have to be placed before the country. At the 
conference between Chairman Burch of the House P.O. 
Committee and Chairman White of the N.R.C.A. Legis- 
lative Committee and the writer, April 5, 1946, the 
former stated that it was his intention to have sub- 
committees of both the House and the Senate P.O. Com- 
mittees consider the entire matter of mail rates with a 
view to impressing the public that several classes of mail 
were being carried at a loss while first-class mail is being 
carried at a profit, and thereby being used to make up 
the deficit. It would appear that a radio presentation of 
this matter by the respective chairmen of the Senate and 
House P.O. Committees would be in order. 

On November 17, 1945, the writer conferred with 
General Manager Crowder and a Washington member 
of the Legislative Committee, Mr. Abe Coonin, in regard 
to the Washington problems facing the Association, and 
on April 5, 1946, Chairman White of the Legislative 
Committee, spent the day with the writer at the Capitol 
on the Washington problems mentioned, and thereafter 
met with Washington members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee at which they were discussed. The writer desires 
to reiterate what he stated in the report to the directors 
of May 5, 1945, and that is that the Washington work 
is not adequately supported, financially speaking, in view 
of the results that have been accomplished. kik 





“The text of your course in Retail Credit Fundamentals is 
most comprehensive. It is clearly written, proceeds logically 
from the first step to the conclusion. You have shown much 
care and patience in your handling of the test questions and 
answers. I appreciate not only the opportunity to take the 
course, but the feeling of confidence that the whole matter is 
in excellent hands.”—J. V. Lintner, Collection Manager, The 
May Co., Denver, Colo. 

=) 

“My sincere congratulations on the Cleveland 
Conference. It was delightful and productive of 
much good. I think it will go down in history as 
one of the best Conferences we have ever had.” 
—Frank Batty, Credit Sales Manager, Hale Bros., 
San Francisco, Calif., Past-President, N.R.C.A. 

i) 

“Your two excellent courses, Streamlined Letters and Retail 
Credit Fundamentals, have been of inestimable value in bring- 
ing back to my mind the correct ways to operate in my field of 
business, as well as teach me many valuable things which 
otherwise I may never have learned. It is with sincere thanks 
that I recommend your course to any person who is prepared 
to spend a few hours weekly to vastly increase his knowledge 
in the credit field. Your courses are worth far more than the 
monetary fee which is so moderate compared to the gain re- 
ceived.”—Frank F. Sklove, Credit Arcade Limited, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

Ge) 

“I enjoyed this course, Retail Credit Fundamen- 
tals, very much. I think it is a wonderful course, 
and believe every person working in the credit sales 
department should take it.”—Mrs. Eula Brown, 
Schneider’s, Panama City, Florida. 

e& 

“I had been in the service from April, 1941, until late in 
1945 and during that time, I had forgotten many things. Your 
course, Streamlined Letters, served to refresh my memory, to 
bring me up to date in correspondence, and once and for all 
to throw out hackneyed expressions. This course is most bene- 
ficial because it is right up to the minute; the returning service- 
man can hardly afford to pass it up.”—Edward J. Hoyt, Collec- 
tion Manager, Best & Co., New York, New York. 

i) 

“I cannot stress too highly the importance of the 
Retail Credit Fundamentals Course. I sincerely be- 
lieve that any person who is interested in the field 
of credit should by all means take this course. It 
has especially helped me as I have just started work- 
ing in the field of credit.”"—Charles D. Brown, John- 
son Furniture Company, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

4) 

“T took the Retail Credit Fundamentals course as a re- 
fresher. After close to four years of working, thinking and 
talking in the Navy’s way, I felt the need of some rehabilita- 
tion even in work that was so close to me for many years, 
as was retail credit. This course is but one step in my own 
personal reconversion program, but it has been a gratifying 
one. I now feel much more qualified to talk to our members 
intelligently and wunderstandingly again.”—Louis E. Ludke, 
Secretary, Fort Dodge Credit Bureau, Fort Dodge, lowa. 

A) 

“Retail Credit Fundamentals is a most complete 
book and covers more phases of collection work than 
any other I have read. There is plenty of informa- 
tion in your book; I personally feel it is the best six 
dollars I have ever spent, as I received more than 
that in knowledge.”—C. L. Paul, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


roe 
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“In my opinion the extension course, Retail Credit Funda- 
mentals, is a must for all people entering retail credit work. 
It also should be retained and used for reference and review 
by everyone in the credit sales department, from the manager 
on down. The course is complete yet easily understandable.” 
—W. H. Beindorff, Credit Manager, Albuquerque Lumber Co., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


ONSUMER GOOD WILL is more trequently jeop- 
C ardized by collection letters than by any other type 
of correspondence originating in the credit department. 

Many a collection writer allows impatience and _ ir- 
ritation to show clearly in his letters to customers whose 
accounts are past due. This weakness not only impairs 
the “pulling power” of the letters, but injures the entire 
public-relations program of the firm. <A blunt, unpleasant 
collection message offends the recipient needlessly ; it may 
nullify years of constructive effort to build and hold 
his good will. 


Everyone who writes collection letters should remember 
their twofold purpose: (1) to collect the account, and 
(2) to keep the customer’s friendship and patronage. 
The message must be firm enough to stimulate payment. 
At the same time it must be friendly and courteous 
enough to hold the customer’s good will. 

The danger of offending the reader with unpleasant 
words and a “hard boiled” attitude becomes greater as 
the collection campaign progresses. Eventually, of course, 
the writer must base his appeals on the reader's own self- 
interest. “This is usually done by stressing the value of a 
good credit standing, and making it. clear that further 
delay in payment will seriously injure the customer's 
record. But still there is no excuse for such expressions 
as through your neglect, since you have ignored, your 
apparent indifference, and because you ‘have failed. 
Bombarding the reader with unpleasant words will only 
irritate him. 


This Month’s Illustrations }-——>> 


To illustrate the difference between the sound and 
the unsound psychological approach in collecting ac- 
counts by mail, this month’s letter specimens were selected 
to show both methods. The first two illustrations (No. 
1 and No. 2) present model examples of how not to 
write collection letters. Both are actual letters, but for 
obvious reasons they appear on the letterhead of a ficti- 
tious firm. 

Illustration No. 1, begins with the totally inef- 
fectual “‘we-are-surprised-and-disappointed” approach, 
and maintains the same tone of resentful indignation all 
the way through. Each of the three paragraphs rebukes 
the reader in stinging language that belittles his sense of 
fairness and responsibility. The letter would be long 
remembered by the customer, and would be anything but 
conducive to his further patronage. 

Illustration No. 2, like its predecessor, should be 
used only by a firm that has too many customers and 
wishes to reduce their number as rapidly as possible. The 
opening sentence commits an unfortunate grammatical 
error in making the pronoun we the subject of a clause 
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intended to apply to the customer, thus indicating that 
the firm instead of the debtor is responsible for the de- 
linquency. The tone of the entire message is thoroughly 
offensive, and could be expected to create only antago- 
nism and resentment on the part of the reader. It would 
be difficult to formulate two sentences more fully packed 
with “barbs” than these two: 

his, you may be sure, will not be pleasant for you. 

It will not only be expensive to you, but it will cause 

you embarrassment and humiliation. 

Illustration No. 3, shows the constructive ap- 
proach to the same type of appeal which was “muffed”’ 
so completely in J/ilustration No. 1. The keynote of 
the entire message is cooperation; all its emphasis is 
placed upon the desire to help the customer preserve his 
good credit record. This point of view translates the 
message into terms of the reader’s interests, in striking 
contrast to the indignant tone and ‘we’ viewpoint of 
Illustration No. 1. 
negative words. 

Illustration No. 4, handles very effectively the 
same “final stage’ of the collection series which was 
abused in //lustration No. 2. The tone of the letter is 
earnest; the position taken by the writer is one of firm- 
ness. Yet there is no statement or implication in the 
message which savors of discourtesy. Even in the final 
phase of the collection procedure, the debtor is treated 
with courtesy and consideration. 


The letter is also completely free of 


In sharp contrast to 
the vindictive tone of Illustration No. 2, it emphasizes 
the reader’s best interests and offers cooperation toward 
protecting them. 

So much, then, for the contrast between the right 
and the wrong approach to collection writing. By way 
of conclusion, here is a little rhyme that summarizes 
the effects of the wrong method :* 

If your firm mails out a tactless letter, 
The kind that irritates the debtor, 

You may get a check for the full amount 
To balance a henceforth inactive account. 
Collection is made at a heavy cost 

If the debtor’s future business is lost. 
When a steady account is needlessly killed, 
You lose good will that’s hard to rebuild. 
Avoid the tone of exasperation 

When you ask a debtor for information. 
Don’t mention “the courtesy of a reply” 

If you ask the reader the reason why. 


Avoid sharp words like “failed” and “neglected” 
Although these faults may have been detected, 
For even when credit has been abused, 

The man doesn’t live who likes being accused. 
If the rules of diplomacy you ignore, 

Few of your victims will come back for more. 
You'll help your competitors far and wide, 

For much of your business they’ll gladly divide. 


*Reprinted from Successful Collection Letters, by W. H 
Butterfield (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York). 
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COUCH & DAVENPORT, Inc. 
FINE FURNITURE 
Tecaenone 330 
1234 Commence racer 
MADISON, VERMONT 


Q) May 15, 1946 


Mr. Richard Roe 
4521 Maple Street 
Madison, Vermont 


Dear Mr. Roe: 


’ It is with surprise and keen di 
that we find all of our communications oles eon 


long past-due account have been entirely fouerel - 
This condition, if allowed to continue 

ge ay Will do great damage to your credit reputation 
mn the community, for it indicates that you are com- 
pletely indifferent to the responsibility of meetin 
your obligations. Ewen if you are unable to pa: = 
entire balance at this time, the least you can a i 
come in and tell us the situation. ¥ 


We have tried to extend fairness 
ation to you in regard to this matter, but Se 
have received neither from you. Now we must insist tha 
you get in touch with us immediately. Otherwise we F 
Shall be compelled to take steps which will do serious 


damage to your cred: 
a y it standing. The answer depends on 


Very truly yours, 


Cokes Doe 


John Doe 
Department of Accour:: 





EO. SCHUSTER & CO., ine 


ieee 


SCHUSTER'S 


MILWAUKEE 1, wisconsin 


Mr. James B. Clark 
1428 Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


We feel sure you want to protect 
your oredit record at Schuster's, and we 
think this can be accomplished through a 
frank discussion. 


There surely must be some reason 
why you have neither peid your February ac- 
count of $45.25 nor explained the situation 
to us. When some unexpected problem arises, 
we want to co-operate with you. 


So won't you get in touch with us 
within the next five days in order that we 
may know of any difficulties and assist you 
in keeping your record clear? 

Sincerely yours, 


ED. SCHUSTER & CO., INC. 


Lamia Fant 
Erwin Kant 
Credit Manager 











COUCH & DAVENPORT, Inc. 
FINE FURNITURE 


MADISON, VERMONT 


Mr. Richard Roe 
4321 Maple Street 
Madison, Vermont 


Dear Mr. Roe: 


Not having complied with our request to make 
an amicable settlement of your account, we intend very 
shortly to turn this matter over to our lawyer with in- 
structions to force collection. This, you may be sure, 
will not be pleasant for you. It will not only be ex- 
pensive to you, but it will cause you embarrassment and 
humiliation. 

We hope you will not compel us to take this 
drastic action to collect money which is rightfully ours, 
and which should have been paid long ago in compliance 
with our terms. Your remittance by return mail will pre- 
vent it. 


Yours very truly, 


Cob Doe 


John Doe 
Department of Accounts 





I. LL. Baker R CoxmPany 


DavenrPors, lows 


July 10, 1946 


Mr. R. J. Brookhouse 
678 Mississippi Ave. 
Davenport, lowa 


Dear Mr. Brookhouse: 


Your account has just been referred to 
me, marked for “final action,” and with it the 
whole history of the account and copies of pre- 
vious letters that have been written to you. 


Because it is the policy of this store 
that every contact with our customers — whether 
it be selling them merchandise or collecting for 
it — shall be one of courteous and cordial in- 
terest in the customer's behalf, I have withheld 
action on this account until 1 could write to 
you again. 


It would be much easier for you to ar- 
range some basis of payment on this account than 
to let it be sent out for collection, thereby 
jeopardizing your oredit standing. For, if steps 
must be taken to collect the account — if it is 
reported to the Retail Credit Bureau as still un- 
paid — don't you see how it is going to affect 
your credit? 


I'm sure you don't want thie — neither 
40 I. So I'm writing you this last appeal to come 
in and talk it over with me, and see if we can't 
work out some arrangement that will be satisfac- 
tory. 

I feel eure we can, and I'm going to 
hold your account on ek until July 15. In 
your own interests, ple come in or telephone me 
before that date. 

Sincerely yours, 


M. L. PARKER COMPANY 


D. Ashby 
Credit Mana 
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VOLUME OF TRADE and business activity, as measured 
by financial transactions, have held up well throughout most 
sections of the country, although strikes and other work 
stoppages have handicapped production. General business 
volume has been running about 10 per cent higher than it 
was a year ago with conditions more spotty than usual. Re- 
adjustment to the new conditions under which business must 
operate involves many difficulties in a larger number of in- 
dustrial communities. 


THE MOST STRIKING variations are those between the 
major industrial regions and the agricultural districts. The 
contrasts are just opposite from what they have been the 
last few years when industries were turning out enormous 
quantities of war materials and equipment. Now trade is 
flourishing best in the agricultural sections of the country 
where business volume ranges from 20 to 25 per cent higher 
than it was a year ago. In some communities, the increases 
are even greater as the demand for farm products at high 
prices is stimulating trade of all kinds. 


IN THE INDUSTRIAL regions, trade has been main- 
tained even while factories were operating at reduced rates 
and pay rolls were declining. People are buying in large 
quantities at high prices and no indications have yet ap- 
peared of any marked change in the trend of retail sales. 
In every part of the country, these sales are higher than they 
were last year. Any increase in production is likely to be 
followed by additional sales and conditions in the industrial 
communities show further improvement. Long continued 
strikes in basic industries or a shift in consumer psychology 





@ Business Volume Holds Up Well While Production Lags @ 





would, of course, affect these regions even more adversely 
than in other parts of the country. 


BUSINESS IS LAGGING somewhat behind the national 
average along the west coast. Much of this relatively poorer 
showing in that part of the country is due to the fact that 
conditions there were unusually good a year ago and the 
shift to peacetime was somewhat more abrupt than it was 
elsewhere. 


THROUGHOUT ALL THE South business activity, as in- 
dicated by retail trade and financial transactions, is run- 
ning ahead of the national average. The stimulating effects 
of the record winter tourist trade is still being felt in most 
parts of the region and agricultural conditions as well as 
prospects for the future are favorable. Prices of cotton have 
been rising, while the demand for citrus fruits and early 
vegetable crops has been large enough to keep farm income 
high. Conditions have not been greatly affected by the in- 
dustrial disturbances. 


IN CANADA, business activity has been fairly stable with 
industrial production considerably lower than it was a year 
ago and retail sales about 14 per cent higher. The contrast 
between the industrial and agricultural regions is almost as 
marked as it is in the United States. The two sections of 
the country in which business is lagging are the industrial 
district north of the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast area. 
The general trend of trade and industry is expected to re- 
main close to present levels during the next few months.— 
BUSINESS BULLETIN, La Salle Extension University, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding increased about 
375 million dollars during April to an estimated total 
of 7,355 millions. About half of the current rise oc- 
curred in charge accounts receivable, but the rate of 
increase in other types of indebtedness was higher 
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Consumer Credit’s Part in Canadian Reconversion 


WHAT PART WILL consumer credit play in 
Canada’s reconversion program? First of all, why re- 
In fact, why rehabilitation, re-establishment, 
reconstruction, or so many of the other re’s about which 


conversion ? 


one hears constantly? That prefix, re, has several 
meanings; such as, again, anew, or back. It is back 
that seems to predominate, and if life teaches us any- 
thing at all, it is that although we may. move or pro- 
gress in almost any other direction, we can never go 
back. Let us therefore start by dropping the re, which 
gives a glorious opportunity for an alliteration: Con- 
sumer credit control can completely correct Canadian 
conversion conditions. 

Before dispensing with re or back let us consider that 
“back to normal.” It is 
already more or less conceded that one cannot get back, 
but even if it were possible, how to get back to normal 
is quite a problem, as we have never been there before. 
The United States of America, with its longer and more 
complete history, may at some time or another have had 


expression we hear so often 


In Canada in 
the last thirty years, we have had two major wars; one, 


normal conditions, although we doubt it. 


at least, tremendous depression; many lesser recessions ; 
and greater or larger booms; but never a normal. What 
is normal? It is something like the equator, which al- 
though shown on maps and charts, is impossible for the 
ordinary individual to find; if one ever gets on it, it is 
a matter of seconds until one is again above or below it. 
Normal may be said to be like the Canadian-U.S. 
Boundary; it may be plainly shown on surveys and i 

Government records, but as far as you and I are con- 
cerned it does not exist! 

The entire future prosperity of Canada, particularly 
during the next few years, depends to a great extent 
on full, gainful employment. In a new country such 
as ours, much may be done in this direction by the 
intelligent development of our natural resources, but 
that still leaves us with the necessity of the production 
of a tremendous volume of consumer goods. Such 
production as creating employment in factories and else- 
where would be wonderful, but would be not only un- 
availing but definitely dangerous in the long run. A 
tremendous production of consumer goods without a 
corresponding consumption could not long continue; 
while it did, it. would do vastly more harm than good. 











MR. C. R. M. GALE prepared this address 
for delivery by Herb Barnes at the Silver 
Jubilee Conference of District 10, National Re- 
tail Credit Association, Tacoma, Washington, 
May 5-7, 1946. Mr. Gale is Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Retail Credit Grantors’ Associa- 
tion, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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Consumption, or retail buying, depends on two things, 
an adequate supply of cash or an adequate supply of 
credit. For our present purposes, credit means _ instal- 
ment credit, because we are probably all agreed that 
30-day-charge business, while it needs control, is not 
a real problem if handled wisely, nor does it have any 
great effect on the distribution of merchandise. ‘There 
are those who do not believe in instalment buying at 
all, but though they undoubtedly have some more or less 
sound arguments, it would be a waste of time to consider 
them; instalment credit is a condition which is with 
to stay, and which must be faced, controlled, and handled 
in such a way that its disadvantages, if any, may be 
minimized, and its advantages-emphasized and magnified 
to the utmost. Having, then, supposedly arrived at a 
time when consumer goods are being produced at a high 
and ever increasing rate, it is the duty of retail credit 
granters to see that the outlet is kept open to preserve a 
smooth and even flow. Those who have the handling 
of instalment credit hold the scale by which distribution 
must be kept level with production. 

It is apparent that for many years we have been put- 
ting, what used to be in the ancient days, the cart 
before the horse. When money has been plentiful it 
has been comparatively easy to obtain accommodation 
from the bank and it has usually been extraordinarily 
easy to obtain instalment credit for small down payments 
and on long terms. But when money was tight so were 
the bankers, and there has always been a tendency at 
such times to ask for larger down payments and to shorten 
terms. When we did not need money we could get 
plenty; when we did need it we could get none. When 
we could afford large down payments, and substantial 
instalments, they were not required. When we were 
short of cash, and could not spare a great deal from our 
incomes, we, as consumers, found that we had to pay 
high down payments and larger monthly instalments to 
obtain merchandise on the instalment plan. Surely credit 
is the complement of cash; the more plentiful the cash 
the less credit is needed and vice versa. 

Retail credit granters throughout the North American 
continent, generally speaking, are cooperative and well 
It would seem to be their duty in the years 
not only 
by sound community credit policies, but through perma- 
nent-terms committees, by a flexibility of down payments 
and length of terms which can be used to check sales 
when the volume is likely 
stimulate them when the volume appears to be falling off. 


organized. 
to come to control the volume of retail sales, 


become too great and to 


Apart from the supplying of an outlet for the vast 
production which is necessary to the life of our country, 
why is instalment credit necessary? It is the means 
by which the wage earners, and particularly those in the 
lower income brackets, can maintain, at a decent level, 
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their standard of living.. In bygone days, within the 
memory of many of us, when we wanted an expensive 
article we had to save until we had enough to purchase 
tor cash. You all know how easy it is to dissipate one’s 
cash savings; the result was that frequently we never 
attained our goal. However, those days are gone for- 
ever and the principal form of saving today is through 
instalment credit buying. 

During the war years we have not only had consumer 
credit control, but we have had a tremendous shortage 
of merchandise. Even those who had the money were 
not able to buy what they needed, either in the way 
of new purchases or replacements, so that we should 
shortly have, not only a considerable increasing supply 
of consumer goods, but a real and urgent demand—an 
ideal combination. 

As to proper control of instalment credit, and the 
terms which should prevail, there seem to be three dif- 
ferent points of view. 

Firstly, there are those, and they are many in number, 
who would like to see a continuation or a renewal of 
government control, with terms either at the old level 
or at some new, unspecified one. Apparently, the sole 
reason these people have is that they are afraid of their 
competitors. They think the fellow next door will sell 
terms, and, having perhaps a greater financial backing, 
would be able to stand the strain longer than themselves 
if there were no control. It will be noticed in many 
instances that those fearing competition in terms which 
they consider unfair are almost invariably those who in 
the past have been guilty of such unfair competition 
themselves on the slightest provocation, and probably 
would be again. 

Secondly, there are those who would go to the other 
extreme and would like to see the bars knocked down 
altogether, control almost entirely dispensed with and 
long terms rampant. They claim the consumer needs 
them in order to acquire the merchandise necessary for 
his well-being. Such a policy, or rather lack of it, 
would certainly for a time maintain a tremendous volume 
of retail sales, matching and further encouraging pro- 
duction on a tremendous scale. It would also result 
in a considerable section of the wage-earning public 
becoming overloaded with debt and in the sales of the 
future years being anticipated and discounted to-a dan- 
gerous extent. The last disastrous depression was to 
a large extent due to these methods and tactics. 


Adequate Control of Instalment Credit 


The third school of thought, and we believe the larg- 
est, probably embracing the majority of the executives of 
retail credit organizations throughout the continent, is 
in favor of adequate control of instalment credit, but 
not government control. As already explained, instal- 
ment credit terms must change from time to time as 
conditions change and, therefore, any control or scale 
of terms must be sufficiently flexible to be readily 
adapted almost at a moment’s notice to those fluctuating 
conditions which we can certainly expect for the next 
few years at any rate. Government control does not 
provide for sufficient flexibility, so, apart from any other 
argument, government control of consumer credit terms 
is not desirable. Most of us believe that instalment 
credit can be adequately controlled by community or 


nation-wide consumer credit policies, backed by laws to 
prevent those malpractices of which a small proportion 
have been and are likely to be guilty and which tend to 
upset the whole structure. We believe that actual instal- 
ment terms, both as to down payments and length of 
contract, can be adequately controlled by voluntary agree- 
ment, as was done in many places for many years before 
the war. We believe that there should be a permanent 
committee on instalment credit terms, either national, 
provincial, or local, and that this committee should be 
ready on any emergency to recommend a necessary re- 
vision of these terms, upward or downward. Whatever 
else might happen in the meantime, such a committee 
should meet not less than every six months to confirm or 
revise the standard of terms prevailing. 

Such a middle course seems to be the common-sense 
one. It provides almost everything at which either of 
the other extreme courses aim. 


Terms Decide the Credit Risk 

There is one common fallacy among those who are so 
anxious, not only for government control, but for high 
down payments and short terms, and that is that the 
terms decide the credit risk. If we all grant credit in 
an intelligent manner by obtaining a complete bureau 
report together with confirmation of other relative facts, 
and make our decisions on the basis of these facts, the risk 
is little affected by either the down payment or the length 
of terms. Unfortunately, there are some who grant 
credit without an adequate report—sometimes no report 
at all—solely on the strength of the size of the down 
payment and the repossessable value of the merchandise, 
and the law of averages. Sound credit granting, based 
on proper information, is not so greatly affected by 
instalment terms as many people would suppose. Most 
of us have something in our minds more than the volume 
of sales on the one hand and the amount of risk on the 
other. We believe we have a duty to the consumer 
public, to the country, and further, that any policy or 
actions which are detrimental to the interests of either the 
country or the consumer public will ultimately re-act 
against ourselves. The real problem now is how the 
retail credit men of Canada are going to play their 
part to see that consumer credit plays its part. 

If retail credit granters throughout Canada, properly 
organized, thoroughly and unselfishly cooperative, not 
only in their mutual interests, but in those of the com- 
munity they serve and the country at large, do a real 
job, with or without government assistance, in the way 
of community credit policies; if they continue or begin 
to weigh their credit risks wisely and grant credit 
sanely; if they can contrive to have a permanent-terms 
committee appointed as suggested to draw up a schedule 
of terms, ready to take the place of those set by the 
government, and to keep their finger on the pulse, not 
only of production and distribution, but of national con- 
ditions generally; then, we can confidently look forward 
to a satisfactory volume of production and distribution 
of consumer goods. This will go a long way to solving 
our potential unemployment problem, and will materi- 
ally help to raise the standard of living, without placing 
any undue load of debt on the shoulders of the consumer 
public, or any reasonable amount of bad debts on the 
books of the merchant. Jn fact, then we shall be able 
to boast that consumer credit has done its part. kik 
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SALES WERE up 18 per cent in January, 1946, over 

January a year ago, for independent retail food stores, 

according to an announcement released by the Director 

of Census, Department of Commerce. January sales figure, 

however, was 20 per cent below that for December, 1945. 
xk * 

THE RECENT tidal wave has so completely disrupted 
normal business in the Hawaiian Islands that the govern- 
ment has limited food purchases to no more than $2.00 
each day. 
xk * 


INCOME TAXES withheld from wages amounted to 
1,848 million dollars in February, a decrease of 43.9 million 
dollars since February, 1945. Strikes were important in 
cutting these collections. Income taxes paid by individuals 
through means other than withholding were 156 million 
dollars larger than a year ago. Corporation tax collections 
in February totaled 128 million dollars, an increase of 3.5 
million dollars over February, 1945. 

x kk 

NLRB SAYS employers violate the Wagner Act if they 
put a question on an application form asking applicant 
to which labor organization, if any, he belongs. 

xk * 

THE INTERNAL Revenue Bureau reports that tax 
refunds, credits and interest totaling over a billion dollars 
were allowed in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945. 
This was a sharp increase from the preceding year’s total 
of $171,264,083. The rise was attributed principally to 
“refunds made to individuals whose income tax prepayment 
exceeded their liability.’ The withholding tax was a 
major factor. 

x kk 

TOTAL APRIL cash-ins of E bonds were $110 million 
more than purchases. In March the excess over purchases 
was $179 million. 

x kk 

THE AVERAGE life of American business concerns, 
according to a Twentieth Century Fund survey, is only 
five years. 

x *& * 

THE AGGREGATE amount outstanding on instalment 
loans made direct to consumers by leading types of lend- 
ing institutions increased by about 6 per cent in April to 
an estimated total of 1,386 million dollars at the end of 
the month. The percentage increase above year-ago levels 
ranged from about 61 per cent for commercial banks to 
14 per cent for credit unions. Loans outstanding at the 
three other lending groups were about a fourth above those 
of last year. 

x* * * 

IN THE boom years 1925 to 1929, the average volume 
of building construction was $10.6 billion. In the de- 
pressed years, 1931 to 1935, it was $3.7 billion. 

x * * 

OFFICIALS FROM the 12 Federal Reserve Banks and 
some of their branches (20 to 25 in attendance) spent three 
days at the Board’s Building on the question of whether 
to have stricter enforcement of Regulation W or relaxation. 
It was decided to enforce. OPA heads, Porter and Bowles, 
urged it. Some board officials are hopeful that in about 
six months it will be possible to “streamline” and relax 
Regulation W. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT increased in 1945 at twice the 
rate of the year before, according to Federal Reserve Board 
data, but the total outstanding at the end of last year was 
still a third under the peak of $9,956 millions at the end 
of 1941. 
. = 2 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE now covers 97 per cent of all 
depositors. However, the $5,000 limit and the refusal of 
some banks to insure restricts it to less than 50 per cent 
of total deposits. 
x* *k * 
FOR EVERY $9 saved on war activities, we spend an 
additional $1 on new peacetime functions. 


x*r 

IN WORLD War I between April, 1917 and December 
30, 1918, bank deposits expanded by $5.8 billion. In World 
War II bank deposits expanded by $59.5 billion between 
June 30, 1939 and December 31, 1944. 

xk * 

LIQUIDATION OF the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion, without loss, and return of its Treasury-advanced 
$200 million of capital, were forecast in a report made by 
the Commissioner of the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration. Of $3,500 million total investment, all but 
$835 million has been liquidated. 

x ** 

MONEY IN circulation during March decreased $64,- 
617,831 according to the monthly statement issued by the 
Treasury Department. The fact that March 15 is such an 
important income tax date is considered a factor in the 
decline. 

o- 2. 2 

FROM 1939 to 1944 prices of farm products rose nearly 
100 per cent; raw materials, 60 per cent; and finished 
goods, 25 per cent. 

xk 

RETAILING IS first choice of most veterans wishing 
to start their own businesses, the Department of Com- 
merce reports. Next greatest interest is in service estab- 
lishments. The most popular types of businesses were 
found to be (in the order given): household appliance, 
radio shops, apparel stores, filling stations, groceries and 
restaurants. 

x2 2 

CONSUMER CREDIT costs the borrower from two 
to six times as much as business credit, chiefly because con- 
sumer credit is a, retail business and operating costs are 
higher. 

xk 

IN 1870 more than three-fourths of the nation’s labor 
force was engaged in production of physical goods, and 
less than a fourth in distributive and service activities. 
In 1930, a little more than half the total labor force was 
employed in production of goods, while distribution and 
service activities employed twice as large a proportion as 
in 1870. 

xx«t 

THE VALUE of farm buildings fell more than 20 per 

cent from 1930 to 1940; from $13 billion to $10 billion. 
x*x«r 

INCOME PAYMENTS to individuals in February 
totaled $12,106 million, 5 per cent less than in February, 
1945, according to the Department of Commerce. Its 
index of total income payments, which makes allowance 
for seasonal influences, declined from 233.5 in January to 
232.4 in February. 

xk 

CHARGE ACCOUNTS receivable in department stores 
in April showed somewhat more than the customary sea- 
sonal expansion, and exceeded the year-ago level by 43 
per cent. Collections on charge accounts rose 11 per cent, 
resulting in a collection ratio of 63 per cent as compared 
with 62 per cent in the corresponding month of 1945. 
Charge accounts were collected in about 48 days, about 
one day less than the average for April a year earlier. 
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HE YEAR 1946-1947 may well be a year of de- 
cisions for credit granters. 

Daily developments suggest that the time is not 
far distant when current problems may be solved, 
long awaited decisions made, stabilizing under- 
standings reached, and laws enacted which may 
signal the beginning of a period that may bring 
the greatest era of spending that this nation has 
ever experienced. A general over-all feeling of 
optimism and confidence is reflected in the general 
Stability of the stock market. 

While awaiting the fruition of present efforts, it 
might be well if we take stock of ourselves and ask 
the important question, “Are we prepared?” ‘There 
can be little doubt that retail credit will be ex- 
ploited to what may seem a dangerous extreme. 
Shall we approach this period with our prewar phi- 
losophies and equipment, or may it be to our ad- 
vantage to explore the potentialities or recent de- 
velopments in equipment and operating techniques? 


Might we profit from the adoption of more pro- 
gressive personnel training procedures, thereby 
making it possible for members of our staffs to 
function as integral parts of credit department plan- 
ning processes? 

At this time we need not even experiment with 
more modern techniques of authorization, credit 
control and billing. These already have been pio- 
neered and found practical. 


Credit sales promotions may not be essential at 
this time, but statistics in our national office show 
a tremendously fertile field for exploration in this 
area. 

Shall we continue to require our credit bureaus 
to process our applications for credit in such a man 
ner as to impose a tremendous work load at the 
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THE EMBLEM OF Gate 


expense of efficiency, speed, and operating costs; or 
shall we display courage in revising the mechanics 
and evaluation of credit reports? Are we willing 
to accept the challenge of postwar retailing and 
return credit selling to its rightful place in the re- 
tail structure of this country? If the answer is in 
the affirmative, surely we may make new and ad- 
vanced contributions in our field. 

\ year of decisions—yes—decisions, the effect 
of which will give direction to credit policies and 
procedures for the years ahead. Let us work to- 
gether to the end that our decisions be. the result 
of collective thinking and that our actions be based 
upon sound experimentation and practice. 


Your officers, your board, and your national office 
are prepared to render sustaining support in varied 
efforts. In your national office in St. Louis you 
will find those two veterans, Lindley S. Crowder 
and Arthur H. Hert. We are happy to announce 
that our national staff has been strengthened by the 
appointment of William H. Butterfield, of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, as Educational Director. Fol- 
lowing is a list of chairmen of various committees 
of the National Retail Credit Association for the 
ensuing year: 

EARL E. Pappon, Executive Committee 

Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

R. M. SeveraAy Legislative Committee 

R. H. Macy Co., New York, N. Y. 

HuGH L. REAGAN, Finance Committee 

Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

ERWIN KANT, Credit Bureau Relations Committee 
Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

HARRY Ret, Membership Committee 

Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


B. D. Fucus, Research Committee 


Block & Kuhl, Peoria, Il. 


H. L. Bunker. 
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